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COMPOSITION AT THE BARRICADES 


oO anyone in the trade, the rising ululations 
about the state of the written language are a 
natural phenomenon as familiar as the dolorous 

voice of the returning mourning dove, admonishing 
the winter-worn New Englander not to be seduced by 
the outbursts of song sparrows and purple finches and 
reminding him that, though spring may be here, man 
is born unto trouble. Writing his own language to the 
satisfaction of anybody except himself has always 
been one of the early troubles unto which man is born. 
And teaching the schoolboy how to write is the 
occupational woe of teachers of English, who have 
kept sane only by calling it “a challenge.” 


Although the sound of weeping is not new in the 
land, there is no doubt that it is coming from more 
directions than ever before, and with unmistakable 
overtones of despair and alarm. A weakness once a 
trade secret among teachers has become so debili- 
tating that it is a matter of common knowledge. And 
of common concern; for the man on the six-way 
turnpike is beginning to realize what was bred into 
yesterday’s man in the street: that the life of his 
culture and the direction it takes depend upon the 
way its people use their own language in thinking 
and in the interchange of ideas and feelings. 


The present state of English composition is ap- 
parently more than a temporary, local decline that 
can be arrested and restored by a little tinkering with 
teaching and testing here and there in American 
schools and colleges. When, in early June, the 
Congregation of Oxford University rescinded a month- 
old decision and restored Latin as a compulsory 
subject on entrance examinations, the case was put 
by one of its members: ‘The decline of Latin in the 
schools here, and its virtual disappearance in America, 
is one cause of a growing incompetence in the writing 
of our English. I am thinking of politicians, journal- 
ists, preachers, essayists — and, I fear I must add, 
learned persons.” 





This article by Mr. Zahner is reprinted from the November 
1959 issue of THe ATLANTIC with the permission of the editors and 
Mr. Zahner. Mr. Zahner retired as head of the English Department 
of Groton School last Fune and is presently at the University (of 
Illinois) High School in Urbana “digging around in the English 
Department and having the time of my life.” ISEB members 
know Mr. Zahner as a long-time member of the English Committee 
and devoted friend of the Board. This version of his article is some- 
what longer than the one that appeared in Tue ATLANTIC. 


By Louis ZAHNER 


The debate of the Oxford Congregation was confined 
to the threadbare but honorable question of the 
contribution of Latin to a mastery of English. There 
was tacit agreement that the writing of English in 
England is deteriorating. 


The fact that written English is slipping in England 
as well as in America suggests that the reasons for the 
decline may be more deep-seated than we as yet 
realize; that the condition may be a symptom of 
profound changes common to English and American 
culture. It would be interesting to know whether 
there are non-English-speaking countries in which the 
writing of the mother-tongue is likewise degenerating. 


If the remedy lies in education, it is in “education” 
in the broadest sense: in whatever goes on, for better 
or worse, in the entire life of the pupil, of which the 
classroom is an almost infinitessimal part. At best, 
the English teacher must be prepared to take some of 
the responsibility, most of the initiative, and, when 
anything goes wrong with language anywhere, all of 
the blame. 


The Oxford Congregation perhaps oversimplified 
the causes of the decline and underestimated the 
difficulty of finding remedies. Even if Latin could be 
restored as a required subject in English and American 
schools, it is questionable whether written English, at 
least in America, would improve. Back in the palmy 
days when Latin was a requirement in American 
schools, probably most high school graduates wrote 
better than even the handiest of them can write 
today. By driving home the idea that language has 
a grammar and a structure Latin certainly helped. 
The failure fully to recognize the crucial differences 
between Latin and English—the one a foreign, 
static, inflected language met only in writing; the 
other the native, changing, analytical language of 
both writing and everyday speech — did not do the 
damage then that it has done since. For there were 
compensating differences between conditions then and 
now. Today’s teacher of English, particularly of 
written English, is faced by difficulties unknown to his 
predecessor of the golden age of required Latin. 


In the Oxford Congregation a member arguing 
against Latin as an entrance requirement said, “We 
are not against the classics, but we are moving a 
proposal which we believe is of enormous importance 
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to the university and to the schools, simply because 
the world has changed. What was a very important 


provision fifty years ago is now out of date.” The 
classics as the fountainhead of ideas and principles by 
the survival of which we ourselves hope to survive 
are not out of date. But a teaching of the use of 
English through a study of the Latin language is out 
of date in the sense that it cannot possibly cope with 
today’s conditions. It might be added, that in exactly 
the same sense much that goes on today in English 
classrooms in school and college is also out of date, 
some of it because it is hidebound by tradition, some, 
paradoxically, because it is grimly determined to be 
up-to-the-minute at any cost. 


and learning of effective English can hardly 

be doubted. Many of them may still lie 
hidden. Others are far from established. A few may 
be reasonably held as certain. In any event, some 
thought about such changes in the schools and in the 
society of which they are a part may be a step toward 
seeing just what the problem is. 


sk changes have worked against the teaching 


The rapid growth in the numbers attending school 
and college, with the consequent overloading of the 
teacher, is well known. The question uppermost in 
the minds of four out of every five high school teachers 
is this: “How can I teach a class of thirty-five pupils 
whose I.Q.’s range all the way from eighty to a 
hundred and forty?” (Translated into non-technical 
words, this means “from the very, very dull to the 
brilliant.”’) 


And the second question is like unto it: “With five 
classes a day, of thirty-five pupils each, how can I 
assign enough compositions, even short ones, to get 
anywhere with the teaching of writing?” He might 
go on, “If my pupils write only one paper a week, I 
can’t honestly read them. I can only mark the 
mechanical mistakes, like spelling. That isn’t teach- 
ing. You must stop to think about what a student 
writes if you hope to teach him anything about either 
thinking or writing. You must get into his mind. 
Teaching composition isn’t dealing with words; it’s 
dealing with people. I’ve given up. I have had to go 
to workbooks—the self-correcting kind with a 
teacher’s answer booklet.” 


Smaller classes, grouped according to ability and 
ambition, and fewer of them per teacher are of course 
the only remedy. But that goal is still far in the 
future. In the meanwhile, what we need is some hard- 
headed thinking and experimentation on how to do a 
better job of teaching under conditions as they are 
and as they are likely to remain for some time. 





N his struggle to save the written language, today’s 
I teacher of English stands almost alone. There 

was a time when the study of other subjects called 
naturally for written reports and essays, and at the 
least for written answers of some length on exami- 
nations. 


The essay test — that is, the examination which 
demands original thinking and writing — is dead. It 
had a decent funeral, with orations. But its many 
mourners have left the churchyard and gone about 
other business. Only its wraith, and a few of its 
puny get, wander around under its name. Its down- 
fall was inevitable and final. As an examination, it 
was all a test, in these days, should not be. Reading 
it was expensive of time and money, prohibitively so 
in the face of the growing numbers of students that 
had to be tested. Its record as a measure is notorious; 
it was read by people, and since people, even teachers, 
cannot be converted into machines, no two of them 
ever read alike or mark alike. 


With all its fatal ills, the essay examination was a 
Herculean ally to the teacher of written English. 
Within the school, it gave pupils not only practice in 
writing, but the realization that good writing is 
marketable elsewhere than in an English class. A 
mercenary motive, to be sure, but better than no 
motive at all. It made composition the concern of 
teachers in all subjects, even though this concern 
was openly expressed only in assaulting the ears of 
the English teacher with the refrain, “Why don’t you 
teach them how to spell?” 


But it is the fall of the essay examination as a 
college entrance test that is perhaps the greatest 
single cause of the decline of the teaching of com- 
position in the schools. Although the colleges and 
College Entrance Examination Board appear to be 
oblivious to it, they come close to controlling what 
actually goes on in classrooms across the country. No 
one knows better than the teacher of a college- 
preparatory section what is at stake for himself and 
his pupils in the college entrance tests. The scores 
can make or break either one. This is obvious. 


What is not generally known, however, is the 
influence that the colleges and their entrance tests 
and requirements exert on schools that send few or no 
pupils on to college. These schools also look to the 
colleges for leadership. Bookclosets everywhere are 
filled with sets of Silas Marner, Ivanhoe, and Milton’s 
Minor Poems, still religiously taught as the essentials 
of an education in literature, because half a century 
ago the colleges required them for entrance, and they 
have not as yet made it sufficiently plain that they 
prefer anything else. The mighty ebb and flow of 
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college standards and requirements are felt in count- 
less little lagoons and inlets remote from the templed 
shores of Peiraeus. 


The use of objective tests in schools and for college 
entrance has not only decreased the practice in writing. 
It has given the schools the idea that the colleges 
don’t put much value any more on a sound training 
in writing. If a student can enter college without 
ever having written a composition in his school, is 
composition worth teaching? To be sure, essays are 
still a part of most Advanced Placement Tests. But 
the students who take these are a small, selected lot. 
Teaching them how to write, a relatively simple task, 
does not get into the massive body of the problem. 
A promising attempt made a half dozen years ago to 
establish a general composition test for all-comers 
failed partly from lack of support from the colleges, 
but largely from the same ills that had killed the 
earlier essay tests. The Advanced Placement Test in 
composition also was short-lived. If the number of 
candidates for advanced placement in other subjects 
continues to grow, these tests too are certain to drop 
questions requiring an answer in the form of a free 
essay. 


Under these conditions, who can blame the teachers 
keeping school in the lagoons and inlets for wondering 


whether writing is any longer one of the essential 
“Three R’s”? 


The colleges and their examining agencies are in no 
way culpable. To save the essay test they have tried 
every known means and experimented with countless 
new ones. They have met today’s more and more 
complex and exacting demands of testing for college 
entrance brilliantly and fairly. In their determination 
not to direct the schools, however, they have under- 
estimated an inevitable power that they never wished 
to have. 


Whether the colleges, particularly the independent 
colleges, should continue their hands-off policy toward 
the schools is questionable. The influence upon 
written composition that they once exerted through 
entrance examinations they could, if they would, 
bring to bear quietly but effectively through other 
means. If, in doing so, they were unobtrusively to 
consider their obligation to be the improvement of 
the teaching of composition not only to the college- 
bound but to every student everywhere who has it in 
him to think and to write straightforward prose, an 
abandoned salient will have been reestablished and 
widened. 


In addition to removing the necessity and the 
incentive for writing, the objective test has had a less 
obvious but even more corrosive effect upon writing. 


Calling for facts and information rather than original 
thinking, it does not require the student to reach and 
support generalizations and conclusions of his own. 
Under its influence, teachers are putting more and 
more emphasis on memorization of facts and storage 
of information, rather than on understanding. From 
the objective test, moreover, students absorb the idea 
that every question worth asking or considering has a 
categorical right or wrong, yes or no, answer. They 
have little opportunity or inclination to turn over in 
their minds the unanswerable questions with which 
they will have to live, or even those that call for 
reflective exploration of the mind rather than artful 
exploitation of the encyclopaedia. Put another way, 
students don’t have much to write about. They can 
put facts together like glass beads on a string; and if 
they can do it without making any mistakes they get 
the impression that they are writing. Teaching the 
mechanics and techniques of writing to empty students 
is an immoral business, a waste of everybody’s time. 


The only remedy is an increase in the number of 
enlightened teachers in all subjects, teachers who are 
bent on educating their pupils, tests or no tests. 
They will soon discover that the best preparation 
they can give their students for taking an objective 
test is to forget the test, and to get to work on reading, 
thinking, and writing. Mere facts and information 
take care of themselves in the process. 


HE schools are beset by another difficulty that 

cripples the teaching of language. It is a 

commonplace that year by year, subject by 
subject, more and more ground has to be covered. 
Not enough of the old can be jettisoned to make room 
for the new. Hence, to save time, subject matter 
must be presented condensed and processed. More 
and more, teaching is by abstractions and pre- 
fabricated generalizations and conclusions, not by 
cases, particulars, or illustrations. There is no time 
for inductive teaching. 


The result is a learning through mere words almost 
wholly removed from any first-hand experience, even 
from any suspicion that words have anything to do 
with experience. They are just words that, at a 
pinch, can be defined by other words: generalizations 
that can be supported by other generalizations, or even 
by a rewording of the same ones. Here are the seeds of 
what later flowers into pure jargon and rich gobble- 
degook. 


Holding fast the connections between words and 
the realities of experience is the essence of all use and 
understanding of language, its use in thinking and in 
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writing and speaking, its understanding in reading 
and listening. Fortunately, making these connections 


is a natural process. It is the way a child learns his 
native language. His first question is “What is 
that?” He sees and touches the object before he 
asks for and is given the word that names it. Later, 
the question becomes, “What does that word mean?” 
That is the critical point in his whole education in 
language. If the answer is given by specific examples 
as a rewording in equally abstract and remote words, 
he is learning incantation. 


When this natural process asserts itself in the 
English classroom it can fare badly. Asked to define 
“terror” a child naturally says something like “Terror 
is when you are almost hit by an automobile.” The 
teacher “corrects” him: “It is wrong to say “Terror 
is when.” ‘The learner keeps trying until he hits, 
“Terror is a state of fear approaching panic.” He 
gets an “A” and the damage is done. Much isolated 
vocabulary drill hopefully undertaken by the schools 
in preparation for aptitude tests is excellent training 
in the use of language as incantation and as an ornate 
cloak for vacuity. 


The remedy for this lies in the lower grades. Teach- 
ing in the eleventh and twelfth grades must continue 
to be carried on in relatively high abstractions. But 
in the lower grades, little by little, a habit of mind 
can be established that will not let any generalization 
slip by without a quick mental checkup by illustration 
and example, or abstraction without a down-to-earth 
operational definition. Taught and practiced in the 
grades, the process of relating language to actual 
experience can become the established way the mind 
works. There have been and are mature men in- 
capable of thinking in any other way. Mr. Justice 
Holmes and Learned Hand come readily to mind. 


This matter of dealing with abstract words and 
generalizations is only one detail of a large issue — the 
teaching of language in the schools. It is an open 
question whether what is taught in the schools really 
is the English language. 


The idea that English grammar and structure is 
identical with that of Latin is implicit in much of the 
teaching; and methods once used for teaching Latin 
live on under a disguise of very fancy modern dress. 
Contemporary studies of the language are beginning 
to take hold; but much remains to be done for (and 
to) the classroom teacher before he can use them 
effectively. 


The study of the intricate ways of language in the 
interchange of ideas and feelings — what it can state, 
what it can suggest; how it can clarify, how mislead; 
the almost limitless variety of meanings and shades 





of meaning it can convey — this also is beginning to 
gain a foothold. 


But the linguists and the operationalists (to coin a 
stand-in for ‘“‘semanticists,” which seems to have 
taken on an emotional tinge) still work apart and 
even at cross purposes. What must come if the 
English language is to be effectively taught in the 
schools is a revival of the Trivium, the union of 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric, done into modern 
English, and with the full enlistment of modern 
knowledge. 


The old formalist view, “Nothing is right 

unless it conforms to classical grammar and 
the best literary standards,” mercifully has gone. In 
its place, however, is established an equally un- 
discriminating pronouncement, “Anything goes. If 
enough people use it, it is right.” The obvious 
exception is made of illiterate expressions which, 
though clear in meaning, damage the user: “I seen 
him when he wasn’t hardly trying.” 


"Tithe a should also take a new look at usage. 


In addition to making heroic and mildly manic 
efforts to banish such expressions, teachers and others 
keep alive the venerable argument about locutions 
that depart from traditional grammar but are not as 
yet fully accepted. It is more generally understood 
that such usage will in time be accepted and called 
“idiom.” The slang dictionary of fifty years ago 
reads today like a list of literary, even diplomatic, 
phrases. But there is always a line where the ad- 
vancing front encounters rear-guard action. “It’s 
me’”’ is no sooner in occupied territory than the battle 
rages at the “like — as” salient. 


All this ado is harmless except that, in treating 
current usage as a matter of manners, not of meanings, 
it diverts attention from the important issue. 


The distinction between inventive and preventive 
usage is never considered. New usage can be in- 
ventive, bringing into the language useful and 
vitalizing expressions — “‘egghead,” for example. Or 
it can be preventive, destroying the power of the 
language to make useful distinctions, or even to 
express what its users want to say. If, for example, 
within the space of half an hour, someone hears, as 
(or, if you prefer, like) I recently did, that it is a 
“terrific” day (the sun was shining, the air balmy), 
that these new birthday cards are really “terrific,” 
obviously “made up by some artist with a terrific 
sense of humor,” and that a new policy is “a terrific 
deal insurancewise,” what can he call a hurricane that 
scared him to death and blew his garage roof away? 
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And will he be fully understood and considered to be 
moderately literate if he says, “It doesn’t cost me 
much to run mv car,” instead of “‘My car is terrific 
expensewise”’? Or does an admissions officer reading 
on a candidate’s report that “he does not take too 
much interest in athletics” know for sure whether the 
writer means that the candidate takes scarcely any 
interest at all, or that he takes a great deal, but does 
not let athletics interfere with his studies? One 
principal might mean the first, another the second. 
The admissions officer can only wait and see. 


A detailed study of usage that does more than 
record and count and describe is overdue. The key 
question is not whether a new expression is considered 
by so many people to be at this or that “level of 
usage,” but whether it is inventive or preventive. 
Teachers would welcome and use such a reappraisal 
of the language. 


The teacher of language, especially of writing, is 
working under another handicap. The gap between 
speech and proficient writing is widening. The 
student does not hear much good, let alone dis- 
tinguished, English. Reading aloud in the home is an 
archaic pastime. Conversation is a lost art. Radio 
and television, their language aimed at catching and 
entertaining the customer, talk to him in his own easy 
jargon and patois. There are a few programs on which 
guests, commentators, and even announcers speak 
literate English. There are still some great preachers. 
But all these put together are far outnumbered. The 
language our pupils hear is not the language from 
which clear, coherent writing is easily developed. 


much. Radio cut into his reading, though 

not dangerously: he learned to read against a 
background of music and voices. Television cuts 
deeper; it does not mix with reading. 


Ni does the student’s reading help his writing 


More detrimental to the student’s reading than 
the possible falling off in the amount he reads, how- 
ever, is the emphasis now put by schools and colleges 
upon the speed of reading. If he is to get through the 
amount of reading required by his school and college, 
he must be trained to read faster and faster. He is 
drilled to read by eye alone. Hearing in the mind the 
sound of the language being silently read is a fault 
that must be overcome. 


The result is that writing too becomes the business 
of the eye alone. The mind’s ear grows deaf. Unless 
the pupil’s pen is the tongue of a ready speaker, we 
cannot hope for even moderately effective writing. 


The teacher and poet in Robert Frost spoke to- 
gether when he wrote: 

“A dramatic necessity goes deep into the nature of the 
sentence, Sentences are not different enough to hold the 
attention unless they are dramatic. No ingenuity of 
varying structure will do. All that can save them is the 
speaking tone of voice somehow entangled in the words 
and fastened to the page for the ear of the imagination. 
That is all that can save poetry from sing-song, all that 
can save prose from itself.” 


(From the introduction of 4 Way Out, New York, The Harbor 
Press, 1929.) 


Methods for the use of the voice in teaching com- 
position could quite easily be developed. They would 
include the use of the pupil’s own voice in the writing 
and revision of his own work. Supplemented by 
sound films and recordings made especially for the 
purpose, and by facilities for pupils to read aloud to 
themselves, they might well help to solve the problem 
of teaching composition to large classes, and of the 
teacher’s overwhelming load of students’ papers to 
“correct.” 


HATEVER is done to improve the writing of 
W English must be done in the elementary and 

secondary schools. The freshman year at 
college is too late. By that time bad habits have 
become ingrained, and prejudices against writing 
established in the mind of the student who writes 
badly or has never written at all. But there is even 
a more urgent reason. Freshman English does not 
help the boys and girls who do not go on to college. 
Even without benefit of the college instructor, they 
are still of the race of man and should still somehow 
come by the power of articulate speech and articulated 
writing. 


All in all, the high school teacher of composition has 
his work cut out for him. He is half inventor and 
explorer, pushing into new territory with whatever 
tools he can devise. He is half repairman, doing 
what he can to mend the damage done both in the 
school itself and in the world of which it is a part. 


At the moment, he does not appear to be holding 
his own. He may even be resigned to a retreat so 
gradual that nobody will recognize it as ultimately a 
defeat, especially if he calls it “Keeping abreast of 
the times,” or “Adjustment to the modern world.” 


Paul Diederich, of the Research Division of the 
Educational Testing service, writes: “Since I am 
skeptical of the possibility of widespread improvement 
in writing except at a rate that is truly glacial, I 
find myself in sympathy with our committees of 
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outstanding school and college teachers who devise 
our College. Board examinations in writing. They 
expect very little, they get less, and our scores are 
based on what college-entering students do, not on 
what we wish they could do.” 


It may be that we shall have to accept with grace 
and a show of gratitude downward spiraling standards 
dictated by high school students. It may be that we 
shall have to rest content with examinations that 
test a smaller and smaller remnant of writing with 
greater and greater accuracy. 


It may be getting late. But it is still far too early 
to give it all up with a shrug. English teachers are a 
resourceful, resilient, determined breed; parents want 
the best for their children and are willing to find out 
what that best is. 


More and more people are hearing the alert and 
beginning to realize how much is at stake. It is no 





less than our survival as a civilized people; perhaps 
even as a people at all. 


For, menacing and obdurate, Caliban still crouches 
in his cave, the eternal archetype of the savage state 
of man: 


“You taught me langu age, and my only profit on’t 
Is, I know how to curse!” 








FRENCH PLAYS WANTED 


I am trying to find suitable short French plays, for 
informal acting purposes in Grades 7-9 (mixed classes). 
Requirements: many characters, amusing, short. Be glad 
to exchange plays we have found fun with any who will 
send us theirs. 

Frank W. Vincent 
Shady Hill School 
Coolidge Hill Rd. 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

















NEGLECTED RESOURCE: 


THE ESSAY QUESTION 


E live in an age when everything conspires to 
y \ reduce that faculty of attention which is 
gained by close reading and accurate writing. 
Since people who can neither read nor write accurately 
all too often are people who cannot think accurately, 
no teacher of any academic subject can afford to 
neglect the first two R’s. In history and social studies 
classes students need unremitting training in how to 
extract and retain knowledge from the printed page, 
and in how to read for connotation as well as sense. 
Equal attention should be paid to a variety of writing 
exercises: brief summaries or analyses of outside 
reading, research papers, class reports. This paper 
will consider a too frequently neglected aspect of this 
training — the essay test. 





Mr. Bragdon, teacher of history at The Phillips Exeter Acade- 
my, Exeter, N. H., was for six years chief examiner in social studies 
Sor the College Entrance Examination Board. He is co-author with 
Samuel P. McCutchen of History oF a Free Peop te, one of the 
leading high school texts in American history. An article, ‘Teaching 
Writing through History,” by Mr. Bragdon was published in the 
November 1959 Anniversary Issue of THe ATLANTIC. 


By Henry W. Bracpon 


The author has yet to meet an independent school 
history teacher who did not impose written tests, and 
who did not at least pay lip service to their importance. 
But the picture is not entirely rosy. In a few schools 
teachers seem still to be preparing for the College 
Board Examinations of the early ’30’s, in which 
candidates were asked to regurgitate chunks of un- 
digested fact in a series of twenty-minute “essays,” 
starting with a pre-canned biography of Henry Clay, 
or Alcibiades, or Gladstone as the case might be. 
This preparation for an outmoded, highly mnemonic 
type of history is quaintly called ‘“‘keeping up stand- 
ards,” and is applauded by self-dubbed “patriotic” 
societies, who fondly imagine that if students go 
through the learning processes of a generation ago 
they will also acquire the political and economic 
philosophy of Calvin Coolidge. 


Even where historical training is on a much higher 
plane, it is apparent that often there has not been 
careful attention to essay testing. Consider these 
two questions, both given in good schools to students 
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taking advanced placement courses in American 
History: 
Trace American nationalism from 1815 to 1877. 
Bring in social, economic, and cultural as well as political 
factors. (This was one of eight questions in two hours.) 


Explain why slavery was the principal cause of the 
Civil War. 


On the face of it the first question is an impossible 
assignment, particularly in the time allowed, and can 
only elicit from the student a hurried mish-mash of 
vague, unsupported generalization. The second ques- 
tion at least focuses on a point and demands an 
argument, but it suggests that there is an official 
interpretation of history, which the student had 
better learn as unthinkingly as he learns the dates of 
the Presidents. 


0, these won’t do. If you call a test an “essay 
test,” you must see that the student is 
encouraged to write an essay, which accord- 

ing to the dictionary is a “literary composition, 
analytical or interpretive in nature.” 


To illustrate, let us examine a run-of-the-mill 
question in American history. Note the directions 
as well as the question itself: 

Time: 50 minutes. 


Directions: Write good English. 
You will be graded on: 
1) organization, 
2) clarity and validity of general statements, 
3) wealth of factual material related to the question. 


Trace the connection between the slavery issue and political 
parties in the period 1840 to 1860. 


What does the instruction, “Write good English’’ 
mean here? It means at least certain elementary 
virtues: well-constructed sentences, correct spelling 
and punctuation, avoidance of slang and abbrevi- 
ations, attention to accurate expression. Unless these 
are insisted on all through the school, students will 
get the notion that they are simply idiosyncrasies of 
English teachers. 


What does it mean that the candidate will be 
graded on “organization”? Surely it strongly suggests 
an introductory paragraph of some sort. In this 
particular question one approach might be to contrast 
the situation in 1840 when both major issues were 
avoiding the explosive slavery issue like the plague, 
and the Whigs won by nominating a war hero who 
was alleged to live in a log cabin and drink hard 
cider, to the situation in 1860 when both major parties 
had broken apart over the issue, and when Lincoln’s 
election was the occasion for secession. How explain 


the change? A more obvious approach might be to 
start with the election of 1844, when slavery first 
began to obtrude in politics, and save 1860 for the 
final paragraph. The important thing is that there 
should be a formal introduction which leads the 
reader into the question. Then the body of the essay 
should be arranged in some sort of logical sequence so 
that there is a flow of meaning. Each major point 
deserves a paragraph. To get the point across I tell 
students that if they don’t know how to paragraph, at 
least indent every sixth to eighth line, and this may 
deceive the reader. 


Now as to “clarity and validity of general state- 
ments.” This question is more artful than it may 
first appear. It does not ask something that the 
candidate can parrot. It demands that he state, and 
state clearly, a constantly shifting connection between 
two factors—in other words, that he establish 
generalizations. No mere recitation of facts about 
parties and slavery gets any credit at all. 


But these generalizations are fruitless unless sup- 
ported by facts, hard facts. So this question demands 
them, but insists that they be “‘related to the ques- 
tion.” Students are tempted to parade what they 
remember, regardless of relevance. In this question, 
for instance, they fall into what I have nicknamed 
the “Compromise of 1850 syndrome.” Those who 
suffer from this malady cannot mention an event 
without telling all they know. In the case of the 
Compromise of 1850 this means giving all six of its 
major provisions. When a student falls into this 
trap, he should also lose credit for organization, be- 
cause he has not aimed his facts at the problem under 
discussion. 


given too low a grade. He had compared his 

paper with others who had higher grades, he 
said, and was convinced that he had done as well as 
they. This was the question: 


| prenye a boy complained that he had been 


Clemenceau has often been referred to as a “‘hard- 
headed realist,’’ and Wilson as an “impractical idealist.” 
Explain how far you agree or disagree with these judg- 
ments in relation to their ideas as to the treatment of 
Germany in the Versailles settlement. 


The first part of his answer went as follows: 


Before the convention (sic) at Versailles, both 
Wilson and Clemenceau had shown their hands, de- 
ciding, in effect, the fate of the treaty. Wilson, relying 
on the assumption that the other leaders were as 
humanely reconcileable (sic) as he, failed to commit 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George to the kind of treatment 
for Germany as later (sic) indicated in his fourteen 
points. 
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So: far so good, except for some awkwardness of 
expression and an error in chronology, but then 
follows this paragraph: 


Wilson’s fourteen points had a lot of idealistic 
ideas. One said that tariffs be abolished — they came 
out higher than before the war. Another point advo- 
cated the settling of the North Italian border by self- 
determination, a bit of wishful thinking in view of the 
mixture of language and culture in that area. Another 
advocated the peaceful settlement of all colonial 
disputes, which could only end up by a divvying 
between the European victors. There were other 
settlements hoped for equally impossible, such as 
Balkan self-determination. 


As to Germany... 


And finally he comes to grips with the problem, 
having wasted his time and mine. He thus suffered 
double jeopardy: he used up time which might better 
have been devoted to relevant material, and he lost 
credit for organization because this miscellaneous 
information about the Fourteen Points was irrelevant, 


There are those who fear that a too steady diet of 
essay tests will encourage students to “bloviate’”” — to 
use the verb immortalized by Warren Gamaliel 
Harding. The students have a word for it, too: to 
“shovel.”” Therefore, goes the argument, there must 
be “‘fact tests” to make students understand they 
cannot get by with mere glibness. But testing for 
facts in isolation is wrong. It encourages the “quiz 
kid” mentality, the notion that knowledge of disparate 
facts is by and of itself a virtue. 


There are various ways of testing for fact within 
the framework of an essay question. One of them is 
to demand reference to certain relevant items, so: 

Samuel Flagg Bemis, one of America’s foremost 
diplomatic historians, maintains that American ac- 
quisition of commitments in the Far East during the 
years 1898-1900 marked “‘a great national aberration,”’* 
promising disastrous consequences. 

Write an essay arguing for or against Mr. Bemis’s 
point of view in the light of later events. In the course 
of your essay weave in reference to the Open Door 
policy, the annexation of the Philippines, Theodore 
Roosevelt’s policies toward Japan, the Washington 
Conference, the Stimson Doctrine, Pearl Harbor, 
SCAP. 

*Aberration: “Act of wandering; deviation, es- 
pecially from truth, moral rectitude, or the natural 
state.” 


Still, comes the insistent voice: “I want to test 
students on facts.” Fine, so long as you test on them 
in relation to trends, ideas, other events. One of the 
simplest ways of doing this is to ask candidates to 
explain the connection between two items in juxta- 
position, so: 

Explain the relationship between FOUR of the 
following pairs: 





1) “‘Muckrakers” - : : - Theodore Roosevelt 
2) National Banks - : : - Federal Reserve Banks 
3) Russo-Japanese War -::- Root-Takahira Agree- 
ment 
4) “Dollar Diplomacy” - : :- Woodrow Wilson’s speech 
at Mobile, October, 1913. 
5) Payne-Aldrich Tariff -::- Underwood-Simmons 


Tariff 


This form can be used to test understanding of 
ideas, too. Here is another set, from a test on laissez- 
faire and socialism: 

1) Ricardo’s “iron law of wages” - : 
of “‘surplus value” 


2) Paris Commune of 1871 - : : - Syndicalism 


:- Marx’s theory 


3) The “economic man” - : : - “the greatest good of the 
greatest number” 
4) “The bourgeoisie 
own gravediggers.” 
5) “Religion is the opiate of -::- Christian Socialism 
the people.” 


are their -::- Monopoly 


I have written elsewhere about this type of short 
question that it puts “emphasis on the generalizations 
which tie facts together, rather than on rote knowl- 
edge. Each (juxtaposition) is intended to produce a 
little essay, in which skill in written expression, 
judgment, and ingenuity count.” 


so many factors must be considered — what 

the members of a class may be expected to 
know, what they may be expected to infer from their 
knowledge, the time allowance, clarity of the di- 
rections, and exact expression in the question itself. 
More often than not, one is unsatisfied, but occasion- 
ally a question somehow emerges which stimulates 
the well-prepared and thoughtful to do their best and 
at the same time penalizes the lazy and the glib. 
Such a question, more precious than fine gold, can be 
used year after year. One is this: 


i e questions take time to prepare, because 


How far do you agree with this statement: “Louis 


XVI could have led the French Revolution.’’? 


This always seems to produce some superior answers. 
Perhaps this is because to do well the student must 
begin by defining two terms, “Louis XVI” and 
“French Revolution.” Do you mean by “Louis 
XVI” the man himself — timid, well-meaning, sur- 
rounded by contrary influences, the prisoner of 
Versailles, or do you mean someone else who might 
have held the position, a monarch with vision such as 
Queen Elizabeth or Henry IV? And what do you 
mean by “French Revolution” — simply the abolition 
of certain privileges, or the creation of a new order of 
society? 
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Incidentally, an excellent source of essay questions 
is the Advanced Placement Tests in American and 
European History, which may be obtained from the 
College Entrance Examination Board. While these 
are designed for superior students in college level 
courses, they suggest ideas which may be adapted for 
students of less maturity. The history examiners in 
the Advanced Placement Program have succeeded 
brilliantly in devising tests which excite students to put 
their best foot forward, to write with verve and style. 


While essay questions generally involve exposition 
or argument, they can also be used to excite the 
imagination. This can sometimes be accomplished by 
the “‘you were there” type of question. Among the 
first and best of these in my little treasure trove was 
one used for several years in an eighth grade class in 
ancient history: 


Assume yourself an Athenian peasant living at the 
time of Solon. Explain in your own words the effects 
of the introduction of money, and then of the Solonian 
reforms, on your life. 


This type of question has special virtues when 
students can read contemporary documents in pre- 
paring for it. For instance, those given the question, 
“Assume yourself to be someone living in 1932, and 
explain how you would vote,” were advised to browse 
through magazines of the period in order to get some 
feeling of a time almost as alien to them as the Ameri- 
can Revolution. It also seems important that such a 
question be written in class, within a fixed amount of 
time. Limited to a single class period, knowing that 
they must finish somehow, they tend to lose their 
inhibitions. Sometimes they manage brilliantly. 
Note how quickly the status of the narrator and the 
historical setting are sketched in the opening para- 
graphs of three answers to this question on the 1932 
election: 


“Here I am slapping flies on the Capitol steps and 
sweating with a coupla thousand other guys in the same 
boat. We came here, us vets, ’cause we didn’t know 
how else to get action. An’ we ain’t feeling too good 
about anything right now in the middle of July 19 and 
32, andwe ain’t gonna feel any better if old man Hoover 


tries to kick us outta town the way they say he’s gonna 
Ciicaa 


“So you ask me how I’m going to vote this year? 
Well, I'll tell you, but first you ought to know about me, 
so I can explain my choice better. I used to work ina 
factory in Detroit up to a year ago. The plant used to 
produce auto parts, but it closed down. The big auto 
plants closed down too. Now I barely got a job. I got 
a wife and two kids to support, too. Now I’m working 
for that banker’s wife, Mrs. Couzens, as a gardener. 
It’s a lousy job, but it pays $15 a week. . . .” 


18 Beekman Place, 

New York City, 

October 7, 1932 
Dear Nicky, 

Don’t they teach you history at Groton any more? 
You asked some very foolish questions in your last 
letter. Of course your mother and I shall vote for Mr. 
Hoover this November. Mr. Hoover represents the 
Republican party, the party to which your family has 
always belonged and which acts in your family’s interest. 
With God’s help I think Mr. Hoover is perfectly com- 
petent to deliver the nation from its present difficulties. 


Franklin Roosevelt used to be a gentleman. I 
graduated when he was in the Fourth Form, and | 
remember him as a rather handsome boy, quite a good 
sailor. . . « 


In these “you were there’ questions, there often 
emerges some student of previously unsuspected 
talents who catches fire. Conversely that class of 
student often classed as “good” —the academic 
spigot who dutifully opens the cock and pours back 
what is poured in — often does poorly. 


N writing this article I have had the sobering 

experience of going over scores of old tests and 

being shocked at the shortcomings of many of 
them. Sometimes too much was packed in, so that 
the question resembled that mock debate subject 
once propounded in the Cambridge Union: 

Resolved: That this house, while approving the attitude 

of the First Lord of the Admiralty toward greyhound 

racing, supports a policy of unilateral disarmament, 


and believes that the salvation of the drama lies with 
the Liberal Party. 


Sometimes I was guilty of the very sin I decried early 
in this article, that of asking students to hand back an 
argument: ““‘Why is it natural that there should be 
more sympathy in the United States today for Moslem 
Pakistan than for Hindu India?” Often the wording 
was fuzzy or misleading. But such errors may be 
inevitable, because the fabrication of essay questions 
is an act of creation, and one’s creative powers are 
seldom at a peak. 


A final caution. Since essay questions are designed 
to induce acts of creation on the part of the pupil, he 
will vary in the quality of his responses — he will 
“hit” a question one week and flub it the next. This 
must be accepted as a fact of life. If your principal 
aim is uniformity, you will use objective tests. But 
if you think it vital to train the student to write — 
and to think — you will give nothing but carefully 
framed essay tests, and hope that the average of 
many grades will somehow be a just measure of his 
achievement. 
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ARE WE OVER-PRESSURING 
THE GIFTED STUDENT? 


the gifted child in various ways. Mingled with 

these attempts, particularly in recent years, has 
been the zeal for college admission, and preferably 
admission with advanced standing. 


Sic have gone about meeting the problem of 


Perhaps the most commonly used technique is to 
require, or allow, a student to carry an extra course. 
Sometimes this has been a desperate “keep ’em busy” 
attitude, but more often it has been a way of allowing 
a student to take a course that otherwise he would 
not be able to take, and for which the student (or 
his parents) feels a need. For the bright student 
lacking in maturity this program is suitable. For the 
mature student this program is inadequate. The 
mature student needs something more challenging 
than the work his grade level offers. 


Probably an equally common technique, one used 
by any good teacher, is to give the gifted student 
additional work. Where it is work in depth rather 
than in quantity, the approach is valid and frequently 
rewarding both for the student and for the teacher. 
This method, in some cases, may well lead to advanced 
placement. 


Sectioning of classes so that the more able students 
are together and can therefore proceed at a more 
rapid pace, or at a deeper level, or beth, is another 
common technique. This can be done in large schools, 
but does not lend itself to small schools. Whether 
homogeneity in sectioning is desirable or not is highly 
controversial. There is no doubt, particularly in 
sequential courses, that homogeneity can readily lead 
to advanced placement, and in many schools does so 
now. 


Special schools for the gifted students are a possi- 
bility in large school systems. Many of the inde- 
pendent schools are special in this sense, but even 
within these schools there is always a wide range of 
ability, and ‘‘the gifted student” is a relative phrase. 


In all these approaches there is the recurrent 
question: Why is the gifted student being speeded 
along? Is it part of the increasing academic pressure 





Mr. Long teaches science at Westtown School, Westtown, Pa. 


By Jan W. Lone 


symbolized by such old standbys as honor rolls, 
college boards, Cum Laude, and such newer prods as 
advanced standing, increasing admission difficulties to 
college, CEEB exams in the Junior year, National 
Merit Exams, and competition with Russia for 
optimum use of national manpower? If our pushing 
the gifted student into more or better work augments 
increasing pressure that students now feel, then our 
programs are a mistake. The primary goal of second- 
ary education is not admission to the best college 
possible. Rather, as with learning at all levels, there 
should be a joy and satisfaction for students in 
material presented in secondary education. There are 
ideas to play with, relevancies to be explored, the 
eternalness of certain human problems to be savored, 
and previous solutions to be evaluated. This type of 
learning cannot go on under extreme pressure for 
college admission. There has always been pressure, 
and some pressure is good, but it may well be that 
the schools’ job is increasingly to protect the students 
from external pressures rather than add to them. It 
is with this thinking in mind that Westtown has been 
experimenting with the Special Projects Seminar for 
the gifted student. 


HE Special Projects Seminar, now in its fourth 
year, was conceived as an opportunity for 
students of proved exceptional ability. to delve 

into some field of inquiry for the joy and excitement 
that come in learning for learning’s sake. It was 
decided that the projects might be centered on 
original experimental research, or artistic creations 
and interpretation, or library research, or perhaps 
some combination of these approaches. The projects 
need not relate to past, present, or future courses. It 
is stipulated that a project must entail at least sixty 
hours of work. In practice more time has usually been 
needed. No academic credit is given. We want to 
attract the intellectually adventurous, not the con- 
scientious student out to enhance a respectable school 
record. 


Tenth through twelfth grade students who qualify 
are invited to an explanation of the program early in 
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the school year. Qualification is based on a substantial 
IQ and demonstrated superior performance in school 
work. These standards are met by about fifteen 
per cent of the senior high school. After faculty 
explanation of the program, students who are in- 
terested in joining for the year are given seven to ten 
days to turn in to the faculty committee an outline 
of their proposed projects. Fifteen to twenty per cent 
of those invited usually join. The committee con- 
siders these outlines, noting particularly whether the 
field chosen is too broad for a suitable project. When 
the project outline is approved, a faculty member is 
assigned as a sponsor. Informal meetings between the 
student and sponsor occur regularly, or as needed, 
during the year. 


With the project underway, there remain two more 
formal gatherings of the faculty and students involved 
in the program. One is an early-winter meeting at 
which each student presents his project to the group, 
outlines what he has done to date, explains some of the 
problems that he has met, and shares some of the 
openings he has seen. He is then asked questions and 
given ideas by members of the group. This meeting 
has always proved most helpful to the students and 
exciting to all. 


Projects are completed before spring vacation and 
checked by the sponsor. They are typed in duplicate 
over vacation — one copy for the student and one 
for the school. On the first Friday following vacation 
comes ‘the last formal gathering when, at a public 
meeting, the students present the results of their 
work. Parents, friends of the school, other students, 
and faculty attend. After a student presents a 
summary of his work, he has a period of questioning 
from the floor. With the closing of this meeting, the 
program is over for the year. 


Some projects undertaken in the past and some 
now in progress are: 


A Three-year Bird Study 
Stephen Crane 

Espionage in the Civil War 
A Study of Sports Writing 
Racial Problems in Kenya 


P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber II 
(essay and verse translation) 


“‘T’’_maze Tests of a Northern Pine Snake 
Synthetic Sounds (music project) 
Qumran’s Effect on Christian Origins 


The Electric Railway in Metropolitan Areas 
Ciliates in the Arboretum Pond 
Three Indian Civilizations of Latin America 


We are encouraged by the results of the program. 
The students consider it a great honor to be invited to 
the opening meeting. Faculty, who often inwardly 
groan at an additional burden, have found working 
as a sponsor with an able, self-motivated student in a 
new field to be a stimulating and rewarding experience. 
Actually, relatively little faculty time is needed by 
these students. Some projects have been disappoint- 
ing, but most of them have been good, and the 
students who have joined in the program have a 
profound feeling of satisfaction and accomplishment. 
The faculty think that the program stands as a 
testimony to the real aim of academic education — the 
development and exercise of inquiring minds. 








WHY NOT WRITE THIS SUMMER? 
1960-61 PRIZE CONTEST 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot But tetin will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15. 
One prize will be awarded for the best article on a subject 
of general interest; the other prize will be awarded for the 
best article on a specific field. Rules governing the contest 
are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 
mately 2,000 words. 


2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 


3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 


4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BuLLETIN; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 


5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication 
in earlier issues of the BuLLETIN. 


6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee. 


7. The editors of Tot INDEPENDENT ScHoot BuLte- 
Tin will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the BuLietin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 


8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot Buttetin, Independ- 
ent Schools Education Board, Milton 86, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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THE THREE R’S IN ASIA 


AVE you ever dreamed of leaving your hum- 
H drum existence with its television, modern 
kitchens, superhighways, supermarkets, and 
substantial paychecks to go to a tropical island and 
teach school? Or, perhaps to go to Tokyo, Manila, 
Bangkok, Saigon, New Delhi, Kabul, Taipei, Singa- 
pore, Lahore, or Colombo? 


These are only a few of the cities in Asia where an 
American type of independent elementary or second- 
ary school exists. These schools range in enrollment 
from ten students in the Del Monte School on the 
island of Mindanao in the Philippines to 1,650 
students in the Taipei American School on the island 
of Formosa. 


In December 1959, during the Christmas holidays, 
a conference was held in Bangkok, Thailand, which 
brought together the principals, superintendents, and 
headmasters of twenty-three of these schools from 
twelve nations in Asia. In a sense this was a historic 
event. Most of the schools represented had no idea 
that other American-type schools existed in some of 
the area. Some of the problems discussed also had 
historic significance. For instance, how can an old 
World War II Japanese officers’ club in Bangkok be 
expanded to take care of an ever-increasing enroll- 
ment? How can these schools accommodate the ever- 
growing demand of other nationalities who want to 
enroll their children? (At present, every school 
represented at the conference has children of other 
than American nationalities enrolled. Some have as 
many as twenty-seven nationalities represented.) 
What is the best way to operate a cafeteria if only 
native food is available and there is no refrigeration? 
Where can a school find a list of all the textbooks 
that are available in the United States? What is 
the best curriculum, to insure that children leaving 
these schools will not be behind their peers when they 
return to the United States or other home countries? 
How can schools adjust to the constant turnover of 
students and teachers? (In many of these schools the 
rate of turnover is 50 per cent each year.) 


One of the most pressing problems discussed plagues 
schools everywhere. How to raise more money with- 
out giving up the precious independence that makes 





Mr. Nesbitt is Principal of International School, Bangkok, 
Thailand, an associate member of the ISEB. 


By Wayne E. Nessitr 


teaching in an independent school overseas an exciting 
and gratifying experience. The average tuition for 
children in these schools is $250 per year. From this 
income, schools furnish textbooks, pay teachers 
salaries, and build and maintain their school buildings. 
Only eight of the schools have outside sources of 
income. The Canadian Academy in Kobe, Japan, is a 
Protestant Church Mission school, as are the Brent 
School in Baguio, Philippines, Woodstock School in 
Missoouri, India, the American Christian School in 
Kabul, Afghanistan, and the Seoul Foreign School in 
Seoul, Korea. The CAT Colony School in Tainan, 
Formosa, the Lincoln Schools in Sumatra, Indonesia, 
and the Del Monte School are operated by American 
business concerns. The rest of the schools are private 
schools established and operated by the members 
of the foreign communities where they are located. 
The Taipei American School in Taipei, Formosa, is 
the largest. The American School in Manila, Philip- 
pines, is second with an enrollment of 1,000. The 
American School in Tokyo, Japan, and the Inter- 
national School in Bangkok, Thailand, with enroll- 
ments of around 600 comprise the only other 
schools with enrollments exceeding 500. The Ameri- 
can Community School in Saigon, Vietnam, has an 
enrollment of 400. The Singapore American School 
has 275; the Kabul International School in Afghanis- 
tan, 160; the New Delhi American School, 174; 
the Lahore American School in Pakistan, 168; the 
Yokohama International School, 130; the American 
Community Center in Colombo, Ceylon, 55; the 
American Dependents School in Vientiane, Laos, 60. 


LL of these schools have one thing in common: 

each uses a basic American curriculum. Each 
school, however, varies its curriculum to meet 

its individual needs and any requirement of the local 
government. For instance, in practically all of the 
schools the local language is taught. All include in 
their social studies programs the history and culture 
of the country and area where they are located. 
Perhaps one of the most outstanding innovations 
practiced by many of these schools is the utilization 
of native artists and musicians for art and music 
classes. Many administrators and teachers who 
formerly only tolerated music and art as part of the 
curriculum now realize how much of a country’s 
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culture is intimately connected with its art and music 
expressions. 


Reports indicate that children who return to the 
United States or to European countries with a knowl- 
edge of an Asian country’s culture gained through 
art and music make a welcome addition to their home 
schools. What is more, they have enriched their 
experience in Asia in a relatively painless way. 


In all of the schools except those organized by 
Protestant Church missions or private American 
business concerns, the pattern of organization is 
almost identical. A group of American parents, and, 
in many cases, parents of other nationalities, are 
invited to a meeting to discuss the possibilities of 
establishing an American-type school in the com- 
munity. Such details as forming a Board of Directors, 
establishing a tuition rate, having teachers, and the 
general policy to govern the operation of the school 
are decided at this and subsequent meetings of the 
parents. The usual procedure is for the parents con- 
cerned to form an association, which becomes the 
governing body for the school. Members of the 
association are elected to serve on the Board of 
Directors, who determine the day-to-day policies for 
the school. In some cases, these schools acquire legal 
status in the country, in others they operate as private 
community projects. The usual legal restrictions 
placed on the schools by the local governments have 
to do with what children can attend the schools; in 
some cases opening and closing hours and taxation. 
Many of the schools are not permitted to enroll 
children of the host country or other nationals who 
are permanent residents. This is understandable when 
one considers the desire on the part of most of the 
newly independent countries in Asia to establish 
their own school systems and to instill into their young 
people an appreciation of the language, politics, and 
culture of their native lands. Many of the local 
schools, however, are crowded, and there are far 
too few teachers. Local students who would attend 
the American-type schools if they could, are children 
of wealthy families or of families that eventually 
should provide the leadership and impetus for better 
schools and better education in their home countries. 


Nearly all of these schools recruit the majority of 
their teachers from the local American community. In 
some cases the principal or superintendent is the only 
full-time professional educator on the staff. Most of 
the larger schools recruit these administrators from the 
United States or Europe. 


There is a chronic shortage of qualified teachers, 
partly owing to the fact that the schools cannot pay 
salaries that would attract professional teachers from 


the United States or Europe. The average teacher’s 
salary is approximately $250 per month for nine and 
one-half months. Except in a few schools, the schools 
do not pay transportation or living expenses, and 
regardless of any prevailing opinions to the contrary, 
living expenses in most of these areas are quite high. 


The professional teachers who are willing to sacrifice 
a year or two under these conditions are amply 
rewarded in other ways, however. The stimulation of 
new surroundings, teaching children of different 
nationalities, and the opportunity to make an exten- 
sive study of local cultures in many respects offset the 
low salary they receive. Another inducement is the 
ability to experiment with new educational techniques. 
Most of the schools have been organized within the 
last five to ten years, and, as a result, the pattern 
of organization is not yet determined. Each com- 
munity is anxious to have the best educational oppor- 
tunities possible for its children, and this attitude 
permits the faculty and administration to experiment 
with the latest techniques and textbooks available. 


NE outstanding feature of all the schools is that 
QO children who leave the schools to return to 

their home countries are almost always ahead 
of their classmates in schools at home. Part of the 
reason for this is that the children attending these 
schools are rather a select group. Their parents are 
military specialists, diplomats, college professors, or 
other highly specialized persons. One of the inde- 
pendent schools recently administered standardized 
IQ tests to the entire student body. The average 
IQ was 121. Another reason is the fact that these 
schools do not have the facilities for such subjects as 
driver education, home economics, physical edu- 
cation, or the other activities which are not directly 
related to the “three R’s.” The schools are forced by 
circumstances to concentrate on the basic subjects. 
As a result, the students are exposed to a much more 
concentrated study experience than in the average 
school in their home countries. 


The fact that most of these schools are community 
projects is a mixed blessing, as any teacher can realize. 
On the one hand, many of the parents become edu- 
cational experts overnight and know exactly how to 
develop the best possible school. That the school they 
visualize fits only their particular child or children is 
immaterial. On the other hand, since the success of 
the school is dependent entirely on community effort, 
there is a much closer relationship between parents 
and teachers than in a large public school, for instance, 
in the United States. Events, such as school plays, 
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dances, and parties are planned by both parents and 
teachers. Many of the athletic teams are coached by 
fathers; and mothers many times organize extra- 
curricular activities for the students such as sewing, 
woodworking, and glee clubs. 


The independent schools overseas are in a unique 
position to evaluate a wide range of educational 
procedure, particularly in the United States. The 
American students attending these schools represent a 
cross section of the school population in each of the 
fifty states in the United States. 


Some of the schools administer a standardized 
placement test for all incoming students, while others 
accept the grade placement which the previous schools 
indicate. Regardless of the procedure used, it is 
impossible to keep from comparing the different 
school systems in the United States. At the confer- 
ence in. December, the independent schools in Asia 
compared their findings on various school systems in 
the United States, and the results were remarkably 
alike. 


NE of the advantages of having such a diversi- 
() fied student body is that it enables the inde- 
pendent schools constantly to improve their 
curricula. Students who demonstrate superior ability 
in any or all subjects taught in these schools present a 
challenge to the existing methods and materials, and 
because of this the independent schools very often 
correspond with the students’ former schools to find 
out what textbooks or other materials are in use. 


Perhaps the greatest stimulant to the maintenance 
of the highest possible academic standard in the 
independent schools overseas is the lack of formal 
accreditation. The high school students who transfer 


OUR SCHOOLS AND 





from these schools to high schools or colleges in the 
United States must be prepared to take any type of 
placement test or entrance examination that their 
new school or college may require. There is no assur- 
ance that high school credits earned in these overseas 
schools will be accepted by an accredited school in 
the United States. The situation places a tremendous 
responsibility on the Boards of Directors and adminis- 
trators of our schools to maintain standards that will 
enable their qualified students to enter any school or 
college in the United States and European countries 
solely on the basis of their academic achievement. 


Independent schools overseas, at least in the Asian 
area, are proud of their record in this respect. Very 
few schools in the United States have refused to 
accept the credits earned in these schools and the 
record of college and university placement of the 
graduating seniors from these schools is also highly 
satisfactory. Ninety-five per cent of the 1958-59 
classes from these schools were admitted to colleges 
and universities in the United States and Europe. 


No description of the American-type independent 
school in this part of the world can possibly cover all 
of the sometimes interesting, oft-times frustrating, but 
always challenging experiences a teacher encounters. 
However, it seems safe to say that these schools have 
been instrumental in altering the majority opinion in 
Asia regarding the American type of elementary and 
secondary education. Thanks to the extensive publici- 
ty that the deficiencies of American education have 
received in movies, magazines, and newspapers, the 
common impression of American education is one that 
corresponds with the “Blackboard Jungle.” Our 
schools, operating on a budget that is less than the 
budget many schools have for a football team, are 
proving that American textbooks and _ teaching 
methods are potentially the best in the world. 


THE PUBLIC 


Edited by Atpen D. Grorr, 56 Armour Road, Princeton, New Jersey 


SUGAR AND SPICE 
“There is no limit to what can be accomplished, 
if it doesn’t matter who gets the credit” 
—Ra.tpy Wa.tpo Emerson 

Under this heading the February issue of the News 
of the American Alumni Council contains a valuable 
piece by Ernest T. Stewart, executive director of the 
Council. His advice on alumni secretarial activities 


and the relationship of the incumbent to his public 
and his administrators is of value. At the possible 
cost of detracting from his whole thought we quote a 
brief paragraph, with special note of the reference to 
the director of development. We school workers, as 
contrasted with college workers, will realize as titles 
are discussed that few of us can afford to have directors 
of public relations as well as alumni secretaries and 
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several others with fine sounding titles. Here is the 
quote: 

It is with peril that a college treats its alumni as 
just one ofits publics. More than semantics is involved, 
though titles may often be part of the problem. We 
recognize, for example, that on many campuses one 
person must hold down two or more jobs. Let his title 
then reflect the full scope of his responsibilities — in this 
case let him be known as “Director of Alumni and Public 
Relations” and not “Director of Public Relations” 
alone. Equally dangerous is the temptation to have the 
director for development or fund raising serve with such 
a title as the officer in charge of the alumni program. 
Though recognizing that he will be asked to contribute, 
no alumnus wants to be thought of only as a blank check, 
as someone to be exploited for his potential financial 
support. 

_ 

Continuing on the subject of humor in school 
publications, which can be used as a delicate brush or 
a sharp scalpel, we note this gem from the boys’ 
newspaper at Lawrenceville (N.J.): 


Continuing with its series of Sunday afternoon 
recitals, the Concert Club plans to present an all-faculty 
performance this Sunday afternoon in the Music House 
at 4:00 p.m. Mr. Down will perform Beethoven’s 18th 
Sonata. Mr. Humason will sing excerpts from Gilbert 
and Sullivan. Mr. Bull will play several Flamenco 
pieces. Ina lighter vein Messrs. Bacon and Johnston 
will demonstrate the diverse possibilities of the banjo 
and sing a few folk songs respectively. For those who 
would not otherwise be attracted, refreshments will be 


served. 
* 


And for gaiety in annual giving appeals Kent Place 
School, Summit, N.J., has created a character 
“Cornelia, the mother of Gracchi,” a Helen Hokinson 
type of figure, done on the tall thin card which has 
lately been used by the anniversary card manu- 
facturers for humorous and sophisticated cards. The 
Kent Place productions are humorous and of course 


always in good taste. 
* 


One of those light blue examination books of 
errifying schoolday memory passed before us the 
other day. It was none other than a fund-raising 
gimmick of The Gunnery, Washington, Conn. The 
“subject” was “Gunnery Fundamentals,” the “‘in- 
structor” was the class representative. Its contents, 
all sixteen pages, maintained the fascinating pace of 
the tantalizing cover. 

* 


The Third Wave is the title of another of those 
slick pieces of fund promotion printing — this time 
out of St. George’s School, Middletown, R. I. The 
opening page, incidentally, contains a quote from our 
revered Arthur S. Roberts, master emeritus and 
former chairman of the SEB, term ending in 1947. 


The following from the booklet seems worthy of the 
attention of our readers: 


“Constant discussion on the air, in the press, and even 
in the halls of Congress, shows what educational crises 
are developing in many schools, and for many families. 


“It is a good time for every school to take stock — 
especially schools like St. George’s that are free to 
chart their own course. Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, 
speaking in 1954 as U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
paid this tribute: 


“*Whether independent or church-connected, the 
non-public secondary schools of our country are 
important and valuable institutions which have con- 
tributed significantly to American education. Their 
potential usefulness to our country’s future is beyond 
calculation.’ 


“The problem was recently stated even more sharply 
by Dr. Harold W. Dodds — retired president of 
Princeton University — in an article entitled Your 
Youngster and the Public Schools: 


“*T can report a growing unrest with the watered- 
down quality of basic learning which our youngsters 
are getting. ... With all they have to their credit, 
our public schools are not good enough.... I 
should seriously consider sending a son to a private 
secondary school if he were gifted. . . .’ 


“And our wise elder statesman Herbert Hoover is 
quoted as saying: ‘In my opinion we are in danger of 
developing a cult of the Common Man — which 
means a Cult of Mediocrity.’ 


“Here is another challenge to St. George’s, and to 
every school holding the high standards of liberal and 
Christian education. A tide of easy-going mediocrity 
threatens to engulf great masses of our citizens. 
Forces of evil are organized and hard at work. Only 
clear ideals, solid effort, and dedicated leadership can 


win in such a struggle.” 
. 


Contrasting happily with the oft-heard criticism of 
food at schools is the ovation paid to the new “kitchen 
manager” (Don Leek) at St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
School, Austin, Tex. 


The school paper carries an editorial including these 
words: 


Congratulations are in order for Mr. Leek, our new 
kitchen manager, who has stilled the traditional gripes 
about the food and such queries as ‘‘What is it?” or 
“‘What was it?” — 

In cooking for the St. Stephen’s family, Mr. Leek 
runs into a great many more problems than the cook 
(usually mother) at home. Instead of keeping several 
pots from boiling over or burning, he must keep tabs on 
many more. 
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Mr. Leek is a conscientious man and serious about 
his job, And we've all noted the marked improvement 
in the food! 


A letter from the Executive Committee of the 
student council says: 


On behalf of the student body and the faculty, the 
Executive Committee wishes to express its appreciation 
of the improvement in the meals during the past few 
months. We have all enjoyed the increased variety in 
the menu, both in the appearance and quality of the food 
served. The Sunday night supper, with candlelight, 
individual place settings and decorative flowers, was a 
delightful surprise. Meal-time has become an antici- 
pated pleasure and not merely a necessary part of the 
daily routine. We recognize the change and thank you 
for the interest and special effort which you have given 
to this project. 


What a refreshing bit of news! The school enroll- 
ment includes seventy-two girls too, and they are 
supposed to be more critical of the cuisine than are 
boys. 


Consistency in use of color in their deluxe printed 
matter is the practice at Eaglebrook School, Old 
Deerfield, Mass. A navy blue color is the rule, with 
occasional limited spots of “burnt onion,” as the 
couturiers have named it —a sort of orange with a 
brown tinge. The school’s handbooks, for personnel 
and for new boys, are outstanding for their complete- 
ness and arrangement. 


Pink and blue congratulations seriously, though 
humorously, welcoming new members of the “‘Alumna- 
ettes” are being used by the Alumnae Association of 
the Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., to share 
the happiness of alumnae with new members in their 
families and also, indirectly, to point out that the 
Seminary is the place for their daughters to study 
when they are old enough. 


JOTS AND TITTLES 


Our schools find the task of promoting bequests 
among their people a difficult one to achieve ade- 
quately and interestingly. Few seem to have printed 
appeals for bequests. 


The other day we came upon an eight-page folder 
entitled “Some things you should know about making 
a will.” At the bottom of page six we found this 
sentence: “A testator will often direct that, in the 
event a beneficiary is unable to receive his legacy, 





his part of the estate will pass to an institution, such 
as Teachers College.” That is subtle enough? 


Then on page seven the boom is lowered, but with 
delicacy, as follows: ‘Bequests to educational insti- 
tutions, churches, etc., are not taxable as part of 
your estate. You should have the correct name of the 
organization to which you wish to make the bequest. 
The official name of this College, for example, is 
‘Teachers College, a New York corporation, in the 
City of New York.’” 


The college has a similar pamphlet entitled “Some 
things you should know about changing your will.” 


” 


Moonshooter, the printed article produced by the 
AAC for use by schools and colleges, strengthens 
alumnae ties during the vacation months for the 
Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash. Used as a 
separate mailing piece, Moonshooter make an at- 
tractive, thought-provoking contact with graduates 
at a time when other mailings are light. 


+ 


“A development program is not a substitute for an 
alumni program — or a public relations program. It 
is a supplement to both. And no successful develop- 
ment program can be established that does not have 
a solid alumni operation and fund as its base.” This 
is quoted from an American Alumni Council booklet 
entitled Criteria for Judging a Development Program, 
by George H. Langeler. In the March issue of the 
AAC News a leading piece is entitled “Can the Alumni 
Secretary be Saved from the Fate of the Dodo Bird?’’. 


* 


Our public relations manners are daily put to the 
test. 


When in late February preparations for the ISEB 
annual conference were at boiling point in the Milton 
(Mass.) office of the Board, a teacher telephoning our 
gracious secretary said, “Are you going to New York 
for the meetings? Oh, you are? How nice!” 








SUMMER OFFICE HOURS 
During the summer the office of the Independent 
Schools Education Board is open but not fully staffed. 
Mail will be attended to promptly, but anyone who wishes 
to come to the office should make an appointment in 
advance. 


If the office telephone (Bluchills 8-5439) does not 
answer. 

in Fuly, call Mrs. Pow: CUnningham 6-1947; 

in August, call Miss Osgood: BLuehills 8-1592. 
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From Our Readers 


WHAT ARE WE DOING 
FOR WORLD PEACE? 


To the Editor of 
Tue INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


The March Conference of the ISEB is now over 
and we have all returned to our respective schools. 
I am sure that in many cases our students have been 
expecting us with interest and hope, because they 
always look forward to an adult’s leaving the school 
and coming back inspired. In some cases I am sure 
this hope has been justitied, while in other cases the 
daily routine of school life has immediately engulfed 
secretaries, teachers, headmasters, etc. 


We had a very interesting meeting on Communi- 
cation; we discussed the gratifying, though at times 
tedious, job of headmasters. We hope that after the 
discussions of the teaching of English, Mathematics, 
Latin, Russian, etc., our teachers will go back to the 
classrooms with new ideas. We know that for once 
our school secretaries have had an opportunity to 
exchange ideas on their jobs. 
books, visual aids, and charts. 


We have seen new 


But what did we actually do at the Conference at 
the Statler-Hilton Hotel, and where does this leave us 
all? I do not want to sound pessimistic because, quite 
frankly, I had a wonderful time with some of my 
colleagues and it is always enjoyable to meet, ex- 
change thoughts and practices, and come away with 
new ideas. In spite of the fact that we had drinks 
together, and a pleasant luncheon, I left the conference 
on Saturday afternoon with a feeling of emptiness. 


It seems to me that a subject which ought to be 
uppermost in our minds was not touched upon at all, 
and this is the area of World Peace and the Brother- 
hood of Man, which is often referred to as Politics. 
Certainly we have heard it said many times that 
teachers should stick to their jobs and not meddle in 
“politics.” I happen to believe that nobody should 
“meddle” in politics, because it is much too serious a 
field of responsibility. However, I do believe that an 
educator not only has the right, but also has the duty 
to speak out on the subject of politics when it refers to 
the overall issue of world peace. I mean here especially 
the field of possible nuclear warfare. Do we really 
want to bring up young people with the knowledge 
in our minds that possibly they, as well as we and our 
families, would have very little opportunity to fully 
enjoy a life that lies before us? The educators of 


previous generations usually knew the future of 
their charges, although they also, from time to time, 
felt they had to take a stand and be counted because 
they didn’t want to see their former students con- 
verted into well-educated victims of warfare. 


Nothing of the above was mentioned at this 
Conference, or in previous Conferences of the ISEB, 
and I feel that it is time — perhaps it is too late — for 
us, both as individuals and as a group, to take a stand. 
The President of the United States has called attention 
to the seriousness of the situation. In magazines and 
newspapers like the Reporter, the Nation and the New 
Statesman; the Manchester Guardian, the Christian 
Science Monitor and the New York Times, and others, 
we can read articles of our own statesmen like Con- 
gressman Charles O. Porter, or Philip Noel Baker of 
the British Parliament, which speak out openly of the 
dangerous crest of the nuclear volcano that threatens 
to erupt and destroy us all. What is the good of 
teaching Mathematics and Latin with the world as 
it is today? I feel that as educators it is our duty 
and our responsibility to inform ourselves immediately 
of what is going on in the field of nuclear warfare. 
True, we may take a purely objective scientific interest 
in test-explosions, be they in a hole in the ground, in 
the ocean, or in the atmosphere five hundred miles 
above our globe; such technical matters can be used 
to advantage in our Physics and Math classes to 
inspire our students to do more advanced academic 
work. However, I maintain that as educators, in the 
most dynamic sense of the word, we have no right 
only to take such a detached view. Our young people, 
the present generation of students, are looking toward 
us for leadership. It would be a sad leadership that 
took them toward the destruction forecast for all of us 
by our scientists, our technicians, and our military 
experts. 


It is my opinion that the ISEB should make a 
protest now against further nuclear tests and any 
agitation for such tests. Certainly there are those in 
our society who will call such a stand unpatriotic, but 
I wonder whether it is not more patriotic to safeguard 
the lives of young people who have been under our 
care for three, five, or more years, than to stand 
silently by, refusing to look at a future that might 
destroy them. 


I believe that if we take a stand and urge our fellow 
educators in other parts of the world, yes, including 
Russia and even China, to voice a similar protest, 
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much could be achieved. In any case, we shall not be 
accused of having stood by and allowed it to happen 
without lifting a finger or a voice to prevent it. It 
may be that after such a nuclear holocaust nobody 
will be there to accuse us, but should there be, then 
it will be by our complacency and not by our deeds 
that we shall be judged. 


May I urge all of the members of the ISEB to voice 
their opinions in a letter to the Editorial Staff or the 
Executive Committee, and possibly help us to present 


PERSONALS 





to our government a united effort against total 
destruction through nuclear testing and nuclear 


Sincerely yours, 


Hans K. Maeper, 
Director, 
The Stockbridge School, 


Interlaken, Mass. 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The Butietin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 

The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. Please make checks pay- 
able to the Independent Schools Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 

If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the BuLtet1n will forward replies to the advertiser. 


Persons replying to anonymous advertisements should not expect the ISEB office to forward anything but letters. 








MARRIED COUPLE WANTED 
Married couple to teach and assume dorm duties. 
Must have excellent experience and be able to handle 
extra-curricular activities. Can arrange subjects for an 
outstanding couple. 
Please write: Mr. Roy Brown, Headmaster 
Plimoth Academy, 
Plymouth, Massachusetts 














ASSISTANT SCHOOL LIBRARIAN WANTED 


Assistant school librarian wanted by Connecticut 
girls’ boarding school. Starting salary $2,500-2,700 with 
full maintenance, social security, medical insurance, 15 
weeks’ vacation. Library degree preferred. Experience 
not necessary. 

Please write to: Box D 3-M 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


LANGUAGE AND/OR ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITION 


Desired for September 1960. Experienced boys’ prep- 
boarding school master with 12 years of teaching German, 
Spanish, Latin, and European History. M. Bus. Adm. 
and M.A. Foreign travel and training. Excellent recom- 
mendation. Could start a course in beginning Russian. 
Married, 2 children. Desires quiet living accommodations. 

Please write to: Box D 1-M 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 





























PART-TIME TEACHING — TUTORING — 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Desired in Boston area. Long experience in elementary 
and secondary independent schools. Retired as head- 
master of Park School, Brookline, Mass. as of July 1, 1959. 
James Arnold Lowell 
9 Beecher Road 
Brookline 46, Mass. 
Telephone: REgent 4 - 2048 


TEACHER SEEKS POSITION 


Man, 38, M.A., married with wife and children, won 
award in national exhibition of art, published writer, ten 
years’ university teaching experience, can teach Art, 
English, Far Eastern History and Language, desires 
position in school or college. 

Please write to: Box C 32-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


























CHEMISTRY — PHYSICS TEACHER 
15 years experience. Now employed in industry. 
Would like to return to teaching in September of ’60. 
Prefer day school. 
Please write to: Box D 2-M 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass, 




















Book Review 


Reading Disability, A Medical Study of Word-Blindness and Related Handicaps 


By Knup Hermany, M. D., Chief Physician, Neurological Unit, University Hospital, Copenhagen. CHARLES 


C. Tuomas, Publisher, Springfield, Ill. $5.50. 


Dr. Hermann discusses congenital Word-Blind- 

ness, known to us in this country as specific 
reading disability. The opening chapter presents a 
brief historical résumé of the literature, starting with 
the first reported case in 1896. There is a careful 
and clear definition of word-blindness as a deficiency 
dependent on certain hereditary constitutional factors, 
and as such, a primary disorder, in distinction to a 
variety of secondary causes of reading failure that are 
due to many environmental factors. It is valuable 
to have this distinction so clearly stated. The author 
contrasts the “‘medical view” with the “psychological 
view,” with an analysis of the latter and its short- 
comings as he sees them. 


T this book of 180 pages comprising five chapters, 


The second and third chapters are devoted to a 
brief description of the reading process and phonetics, 
followed by detailed accounts of typical errors in the 
reading and writing of the word-blind student and 
what they indicate. Disturbances in interpreting and 
producing numbers and notes are also referred to. 
Finally, in a discussion of “Hereditary and Word- 
Blindness,” the author adduces much evidence indi- 
cating the presence of hereditary constitutional 
factors, culminating in the incontrovertible evidence 
provided by the fact that word-blindness occurring in 
identical (uniovular) twins always occurs in both, 
whereas this is not necessarily so in fraternal (bin- 
ovular) twins. 


Chapter 4 the author calls “the scientific section,” 
but this should not discourage the non-medically 
trained reader, for it is written clearly, directly, and 
with a minimum of unfamiliar terms, and when these 
occur they are always explained. There are four case 
histories, fully reported, followed by a description of 
Gerstmann’s Syndrome and a comparison of the 
similarities in symptom between word-blindness and 
Gerstmann’s Syndrome. Dr. Hermann feels that this 
relates the two conditions, since both seem to be 
caused by a fault in the angular gyrus or neighboring 





Dr. Cole is Director of the Language Clinic, Massachusetts 
General Hospital; Neurologist, Harvard Medical School; and 
Neurologist, Massachusetts General Hospital. 


Reviewed by Epwin M. Cots, M. D. 


brain areas. In the syndrome, as described, there is a 
failure in directional function due to organic brain 
disease or injury resulting in (1) directional dis- 
orientation for right and left; (2) poor control and 
awareness of finger position; (3) difficulty in calcu- 
lation; (4) difficulty in writing. In word-blindness 
some of this symptomatology is present, notably the 
directional confusion and the difficulty in writing, and 
though there is no recognizable pathology in the 
brain, the symptomatology is similar enough to cast 
doubt as to the functional intactness of the dominant 
parietal lobe. Dr. Hermann discusses the importance 
of directional orientation in the recognition of symbols, 
and hence the disorder in directional function is 
considered to be a cause of word-blindness, — related 
to a hereditary factor. 


In Chapter 5 the author discusses the difficulties 
stemming from word-blindness and how they may 
distort or disturb the personality development of the 
individual. He has obvious understanding and 
sympathy for the problems involved. 


in stating so clearly the nature of word-blindness, 

or the nature of primary reading disability, as 
the term is used in this country. His work is clearly 
thorough and reliable. He has made use of the work 
of a great many other investigators. He is able to 
define his meaning so that the reader knows what Dr. 
Hermann is talking about. In this respect his book is 
a tremendous step forward in comparison with many 
other writings on the subject of reading disability. 
The author’s clarity is valuable, and I should think 
it would clearly indicate the existence of a type of 
disorder which many educators have questioned. Dr. 
Hermann does not say that these are the only types of 
reading disability but he does indicate that this type 
of reading disability exists, it is not imagined, it is 
not the result of environmental factors, and it can be 
extremely handicapping and crippling in the develop- 
ment of the individual. 


T my opinion Dr. Hermann has done a great service 


The author seems-to be so strongly impressed by 
the parietal lobe symptoms existing in Gerstmann’s 
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Syndrome and in congenital word-blindness that I 
believe he minimizes certain differences in the two 
conditions. He indicates that difficulty in reading is 
not usual in Gerstmann’s Syndrome, whereas indeed 
it is the primary symptom in congenital word-blind- 


ness. The reading and spelling handicaps are more 
striking in my experience in specific reading disability 
than the writing handicap which the author describes 
as agraphia. The child with a specific reading dis- 
ability does indeed have a visual-spatial confusion for 
symbolic material, and I suspect this is related to the 
directional function which is described as being at 
fault by the author. 


It has seemed to many of us, working with specific 
reading disability, unwise to attempt to isolate these 
cases from other related types of language disturbance. 
Dr. Hermann mentions in passing the existence of 
various types of speech disorder in some cases of 
reading disability, but so far as this book is concerned, 
he does not seem to see the overall relationship of 
different types of language disorders such as stuttering, 
delayed speech, some articulatory difficulties, and 
specific reading disability. It has been pointed out 
by the writer and other workers that these conditions 
are related in a hereditary way and associated with a 
good deal of left-handedness in the family group. It 
was the work of Dr. Samuel T. Orton which first 
pointed out these important relationships and the 
existence of an overall language handicap. It is my 
feeling that Dr. Hermann’s work suffers because he 
seems to recognize only one aspect of a much larger 
whole which has been termed a language disability. 
His argument as to the importance of hereditary 





factors would be tremendously strengthened if he had 
included the whole picture, which, so far as I know, 
was first described by Orton. As a matter of fact, 
recognizing the interrelationship of the various lan- 
guage areas, located as they are in different brain 
areas, is the most important factor in devising rational 
and effective therapeutic techniques. 


H1s book should alert its readers to the existence 
of a complex and baffling problem. If it does 
this and at the same time encourages some to 

accept the challenge of providing a satisfactory 
educational environment for children struggling with 
this baffling handicap, the book will have served an 
extremely valuable purpose. One hardly needs to 
point out that in this country today, with such a 
shortage of well equipped teachers and space in 
schools, and such a large supply of highly competent 
students, the competition for a good education is very 
keen. Inevitably the children needing special at- 
tention, as does a child with a specific reading dis- 
ability, are bound to suffer. When we realize that 
many of these children are fundamentally extremely 
able and competent, and that they can and should be 
able to make their contribution to society, we regret 
that so many have fallen by the wayside, as far as 
their education is concerned, because of their reading 
disability. Since many of these children have excellent 
mental abilities it would seem that here is a human 
resource that is not being adequately made use of. 
The author is to be congratulated for having pointed 
out the existence of this special group, and the special 
needs that exist as a consequence. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Edited by Joun De Q. Brices, Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. 


Joun G. Coney, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 


As a result of recent faculty studies at The 
Gunnery, Washington, Conn., curriculum changes 
are in prospect there which will, in effect, increase 
course requirements for the Gunnery diploma. The 
thorough mastery of at least one foreign language is 
to be stressed, in preference to the completion of a 
more limited number of courses in each of two or 
three languages. Increased election of half-courses in 


history and English (including honors sections in both 
fields), anthropology and sociology, Bible, music, art, 
shop, and mechanical drawing is also to be demanded. 


Also to go into effect next fall at The Gunnery is a 
grading system which differentiates between the 
handling of upperclassmen and underclassmen. Upper 
classmen will be graded twice during each of three 
terms, at midterms and at the end of the term. They 
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will have, in addition, a brief indicator grading period 
at the beginning of the fall term; and term exami- 
nations will continue to count as from one third to 
one half of the term grade. Underclassmen will have 
additional grading periods dividing the regular mark- 
ing periods which obtain for upperclassmen as well; 
consequently, they will be graded four times each 
term. The additional grades required for freshmen 
and sophomores will be given in terms of placement 
within a range of achievement, rather than in terms 
of the exact numerical grades given on other occasions. 
Students in all classes who have been failing or near 
failing in any course will receive grades at the interim 
report periods. The faculty has felt that the new 
grading system is appropriate both to differences in 
the organization and content of courses on the under- 
class and upperclass levels, and to differences in the 
maturity and need for supervision and regular 
assistance of the younger and older student. 





The science wing of the new Haertter Hall at 
John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Mo., now in its 
second year of operation, was designed to provide 
exceptional facilities for individual work by students. 
Frederick B. Eiseman Jr., chairman of the science 
department, writes of projects in physics and chem- 
istry: 

“For the past several years we have been excusing 
our best students in physics and chemistry from 
regular laboratory work to pursue individual projects 
in original research. These projects have been sug- 
gested by the instructor, by the literature, and by 
researchers in various fields allied with physics and 
chemistry. It is felt that the experiences gained in 
the pursuit of these researches far outweigh the 
missing of the regular laboratory experiments. 
Students, incidentally, are responsible for the knowl- 
edge of the regular experiments even though they did 
not do them. 


“Facilities are available for each research team to 
have a small separate laboratory. Equipment is 
furnished by the school, and special equipment is 
bought by the students themselves or borrowed from 
Washington University. 


“During the past year these projects have been 
sponsored by the St. Louis Academy of Science, which 
has provided resource people to whom the students 
could turn for guidance on technical matters and also 
a small fund of money for consumable items. 


“The only stipulation as to the character of the 
research has been that it be original in the sense that 
it has not been done by anyone before. The reports 


upon the work are submitted at the end of the year. 
These reports are not elaborate. They merely show 
the problem to be solved, a description of the plan of 
attack, a complete summary of data, and an inter- 
pretation of data and conclusion. No attempt is 
made to publicize the results in the sense of preparing 
charts, displays, or other public exhibitions of the 
work. The St. Louis Academy of Science will this 
year require a copy of the report, which may be 
printed in the proceedings of the Academy. 


“The projects that are under way this year involve 
the following: (1) Investigations in Nuclear Magnetic 
Resonance Spectroscopy. (2) Investigation of the 
Radiation Characteristics of a Spherical Antenna. 
(3) Investigations of the Cause of Rotation of the 
Plane of Polarization of Electromagnetic Radiations. 


“A major project upon which many students have 
worked in the past has been the construction and 
operation of a six-inch cyclotron. This instrument is 
nearing completion. 


“Emphasis is not placed so much upon achieving 
outstanding results as it is upon a careful and system- 
atic attack upon the problems. It is felt that negative 
results in some cases are just as valuable as finding an 
outstanding new phenomenon. At the very least, the 
students will have an experience that is unique to 
those who ask questions of Nature that have never 
been asked before. Usually the careful design of an 
experiment will lead the students to appreciate the 
disappointments and failures that are always asso- 
ciated with this sort of work.” 


John Burroughs School last spring received an 
award from the American Association of Physics 
Teachers (in the category of small high schools) for 
outstanding work in the teaching of physics. The 
award was made at a meeting addressed by Dr. 
Arthur Holly Compton, distinguished service pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy at Washington Uni- 
versity at St. Louis, a Nobel Prize winner, and a 
leading physicist of the world. 





The Hawthorne School of the District of Co- 
lumbia initiated study skills classes in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades in the fall of 1959. The classes 
were administered by the Remedial Education Center 
of Washington. Study skills and reading techniques 
were presented, and an evaluation of the students’ 
performance in the class was sent to the parents and 
to the school office. This spring special classes are 
being given in word attack, paragraph analysis, and 
expository writing, developmental reading, and read- 
ing with aid of machines, to small groups, as a result 
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of the evaluation of the students’ needs, as observed in 
the study skills classes last fall. 





A new objective in the counseling program at New 
York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., is being developed in the area of vocational 
guidance, under the direction of Robert V. Ward, of 
the department of guidance. 


With greater emphasis today on college preparation 
for one’s life work, the students of the independent 
secondary schools, over ninety per cent of whom go on 
to higher education, must be “pre-prepared” for 
specialized institutions or for institutions offering, in 
many cases, specialized major fields of instruction. 


“Established as we are,” wrote Mr. Ward in a 
report to the NYMA faculty, “‘as a college preparatory 
school for boys, the scope of our participation in 
vocational guidance should be considered as a much 
more specialized sphere than that offered by the 
community-centered public high school.” 


New York Military Academy is now furnishing its 
students, especially those in the First and Second 
Classes (Seniors and Juniors), with expanded informa- 
tion pertaining to their anticipated occupational 
choices, based on a study of the many fields of en- 
deavor which the graduates of NYMA enter, and the 
colleges which place them there. The new program 
provides additional educational opportunities, through 
research, special reading, and college conferences, for 
these students to be better prepared for the institutions 
of higher learning which are best suited for their 
further education. 


To a certain extent vocational guidance for the 
independent school student must precede, or at least 
parallel, the all-important search for the right college. 
No longer would it be wise or safe to consider voca- 
tional guidance as the province of the college place- 
ment bureau only. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


On Monday evening, May 2, from 7:00 to 11:00 
P.M., Memorial Gymnasium of The Gunnery, 
Washington, Conn., was the scene of a mock Demo- 
cratic National Convention. It was unique among 
school and college conventions by virtue of its inclu- 
sion of delegations from seventeen schools. Three 
weeks of intensive campaigning beforehand were 
climaxed at the convention itself by speeches of 
nomination, parades, and roll calls for nomination of 
a candidate. Additional speeches were brief addresses 





by the temporary and permanent chairmen, and the 
keynote speech by Congressman John S. Monagan of 
Connecticut. Among the guests observing the pro- 
ceedings from the bleachers were former Vice- 
President of the United States Henry Wallace and 
his wife. 


The Gunnery’s mock political convention is held 
every four years as an integral part of the teaching 
of American history and democratic practices. For 
the occasion this year, the convention hall was 
elaborately and colorfully decorated with red, white, 
and blue bunting, a huge American flag which ex- 
tended nearly from floor to ceiling behind the speakers’ 
platform, and press tables, state standards, red, white, 
and blue balls suspended from the ceiling, and large 
wall pictures of the Democratic Presidents of the 
United States. Sound effects included the playing of 
tunes associated with particular candidates or states 
when appropriate. 





Horace Mann School (New York), in conjunction 
with Columbia University, sponsored the third annual 
East Coast Model United Nations Conference, which 
convened in New York City on March 25, 26 and 27. 


It was the largest of its kind yet convened and the 
first to be held in such close proximity to the United 
Nations headquarters. In 1958 the first session met 
in New Haven, Conn., under Yale University and the 
North Haven High School. The second session met 
in Providence, R. I. under Brown University and the 
Moses Brown School. 


Approximately 900 delegates from college prepara- 
tory institutions throughout the United States and 
Canada attended this third model world forum in 
New York, which opened on Friday, March 25, at 
the United Nations, followed by afternoon sessions at 
Hunter College and the Carnegie Endowment Center, 
and a dinner at the Hotel Commodore. On Saturday, 
March 26, there were committee meetings, bloc 
meetings, and a meeting of faculty advisers and 
students to discuss future organization. A dance was 
held in the Hunter College gymnasium on Saturday 
evening. An executive meeting of the secretariat was 
held on Sunday, March 27, at Hunter, and the confer- 
ence closed after a two-hour session. 


Among the many prominent speakers who ad- 
dressed the meeting were Heinrich Wieschoff, director 
of the trusteeship of the Secretariat of the United 
Nations; M. Alex Quaison-Sackey, permanent rep- 
resentative of the Republic of Ghana to the United 
Nations; Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang, permanent rep- 
resentative from the Republic of China; Arkady A. 
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Sobolev, permanent representative of the USSR; 
Professor Leland M. Goodrich, professor of inter- 
national law at Columbia University; Dr. Frank 
Graham, special mediator for the United Nations 
Secretariat; and the Hon. Robert F. Wagner, mayor 
of the city of New York. 





The winning crew of the annual Race Day at St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., will participate this 
year in the Henley Regatta for the first time since 
1954. The school’s participation will result from the 
terms of the Schley Fund, established in 1956 by a 
graduate of the school to encourage the exchange of 
students and faculty between St. Paul’s, and schools 
in English-speaking countries outside the United 
States. The fund was broadly designed to promote 
exchanges for both academic and athletic purposes. 





This year student council representatives of inde- 
pendent schools in Minnesota are exchanging day- 
long visits. Participating schools are members of the 
Minnesota Independent School League, which includes 
Shattuck School, Faribault; Breck School and 
Minnehaha Academy, Minneapolis; St. Paul 
Academy and Concordia, St. Paul; and Blake 
School, Hopkins. 


Visiting students accompany hosts to classes and 
all events of the regular day’s schedule to acquaint 
themselves with the school’s program and to exchange 
ideas for student council projects. 





Valley Forge Military Academy (Wayne, Pa.) 
cadets on horseback portrayed the roles of General 
Washington, von Steuben, and Lafayette in a cos- 
tumed pageant presented for 10,000 Boy Scouts at 
the forty-seventh annual scout pilgrimage to Valley 
Forge Park on February 20. The three “generals,” 
speaking in English, German, and French, challenged 
the scouts to uphold the traditions of freedom and 
democracy nurtured at Valley Forge during the war of 
independence. The 65-member Academy Band also 
participated in the program. 


The Academy also played host to the eleventh 
annual awards program of the Valley Forge Freedoms 
Foundation on Washington’s Birthday. It marked 
the first time the ceremonies were held at a location 
other than the Foundation’s historic barn. A host of 
notables were on hand for the occasion, and Brig. 
General Milton H. Medenbach, Academy chief of 
staff, welcomed the more than 1,000 guests to the 


occasion, which was carried on network radio and 
television. Dr. Frederick B. Harris, chaplain of the 
U.S. Senate, pronounced the invocation, and Raymond 
Burr, television’s Perry Mason, served as master of 
ceremonies. Prior to the program, the guests wit- 
nessed a regimental review of the 1,000-member 
Valley Forge corps of cadets. The Valley Forge 
Military Academy Band and the Army Chorus, of 
Washington, D.C., were featured in the entertainment 
portions of the program. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


The Diocese of Minnesota Department of Christian 
Education and the Episcopal Schools of Minnesota 
have cooperated in inaugurating the first annual 
Diocesan Schools Sunday, observed April 24. 


The Minnesota schools are Breck School of 
Minneapolis and Saint Mary’s Hall, Shattuck 
School, and St. James School of Faribault. 


Purpose of the special observance was to acquaint 
church members with the character and work of the 
schools. A brochure about the schools was dis- 
tributed to all parishioners of the diocese in connection 
with the observance. 





Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe 
Woods, Mich., is very proud of an 8th-grade boy 
named Rickey Peterson these days. Young Peterson 
has done more than excel in the normal way of honor 
roll students. He is rapidly acquiring the reputation 
of an extraordinary boy scientist who promises to 
have an unusual future. 


Within the last few weeks he has won first prize 
not only at his own G.P.U.S. science fair but at the 
city-wide 1960 Metropolitan Science Fair as well. In 
both instances his amazing thinking machine, or 
“machina sapiens,” as he calls it, brought him victory. 
It is a device designed to simulate the reaction of 
animals to various stimuli which induce fear. Lights 
indicate the pattern of reactions and an animal’s 
method of avoiding obstacles which confront him in 
reaching his goal. 


The youngster studied welding on his own to 
construct some parts of his machine and tutored with 
a graduate student in electronics from near-by 
Wayne State University. As of now, he’s thinking 
seriously about studying cybernetics at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Cybernetics is described as a 
new field of scientific endeavor in which human 
functions are duplicated mechanically. 
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Rickey was also an award winner in the annual 
writing contest sponsored by the Detroit News for 
junior high and high school students. 





Shortly after taking office February 1 as the twelfth 
superintendent of The Manlius School, Manlius, 
N. Y., Brig. Gen. James K. Wilson, Jr., U.S.A. 
(Ret.) announced a new cadet honor designed to 
encourage all-around development. 


The new Distinguished Military Student Award 
was presented for the first time to twenty-three 
cadets who had (1) won the school’s Military Medal 
for excellence in their R.O.T.C. military science 
courses, (2) maintained an academic average in the 
top quarter of their classes, and (3) made a satisfactory 
score on the annual physical fitness test. 


Cadets so designated wear a horizontal white 
stripe on the right sleeve of their regular uniforms, 
just below the school’s honor star awarded by the 
department of the Army for the excellence of its 
military training program. 





The completion of the transition to the “new” 
Morgan Park Academy, Chicago, Ill., will take 
place in the fall of 1960, when the school will admit 
both boys and girls to grades one through twelve. 
The announcement came recently at a Special 
Parents’ Meeting in Alumni Hall on the Academy 
campus. Frederic B. Withington, Headmaster, re- 
vealed the future plans for the school following a 
decision of the Board of Trustees. Mr. Withington 
said, ““The Academy will add grades one and two 
and admit girls at all grade levels including the 
Upper School.” 


A college preparatory school, founded in 1873, the 
Academy presently has an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 230 students and a faculty of 28 teachers. The 
program stresses a thorough and fundamental back- 
ground in the basic academic disciplines as the best 
preparation for college. The school maintains a 
twenty-acre campus in the Beverly-Morgan Park 
residential area of Chicago. 


Mr. Withington outlined several reasons which 
guided the trustees in making the decision for co- 
education at this time: 


1. The Academy feels that the values derived from co- 
education are an asset to the academic program of any 
school. It has been the desire of the new administration 
to make the change in this direction. 

2. The Academy can be of genuine service to the community 
by adding the first and second grade, and by admitting 
girls throughout the program. 





3. In response to the many requests from parents that the 
Academy offer the co-educational phase of the new 


program, it seemed wise to go ahead with the plans for 
the school at this time. 


At present Morgan Park Academy is co-educational 
in grades three, four, and five. Work has begun to 
make available the additional classroom facilities 
which will be necessary. Mr. Withington is seeking 
an outstanding young woman teacher to assume the 
position of Dean of Girls. 





Four graduates of Moses Brown School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., now studying at the college level, were 
guest speakers at the annual meeting of the Parents’ 
Council on April 7 in a panel discussion moderated by 
Robert N. Cunningham, headmaster. At a similar 
meeting last year, four deans of admission from well- 
known universities addressed the parents and patrons 
of the school on the subject of college admissions; 
this year’s gathering stressed the role played by Moses 
Brown School in college preparation as it might be 
judged in retrospect by its recent graduates. The 
young speakers were alumni whose record at Moses 
Brown had been academically strong and whose extra- 
curricular endeavors had contributed generously to 
the school community of which they were a part. 





On March 12, more than 600 spectators jammed 
The Pingry School (Hillside, N. J.) auditorium to 
witness a talent show consisting of twelve different 
acts or skits, staged for the benefit of the efforts of 
the Pingry chapter of the American Field Service. 
Master of ceremonies of this most successful and 
worthwhile venture was Ronald B. Reicker, of the 
Pingry faculty. Next year, Pingry will accept a 
foreign student. This carefully selected boy will 
spend his senior year here. Pingry will grant free 
tuition; a Pingry family is to have the pupil as a guest 
for the months he will be in America, and the Pingry 
School student council has already voted to pay 
$650.00 toward the visitor’s transportation costs. 
The money raised on March 12 goes toward the new- 
comer’s incidental expenses. 





A panel of distinguished judges, including faculty 
members from the neighboring California Institute of 
Technology in Pasadena, honored the Polytechnic 
School’s first science fair, which was held on the new 
south campus on March 30. In the 200 entries, 
projects were exhibited by all science students in 
Grades VII-X as well as by many younger pupils. 
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It is hoped that the fair may become an annual event 
at Polytechnic. 





The Project Talent Office of the University of 
Pittsburgh, supervising a national survey of the 
abilities and aptitudes of American youth, have an- 
nounced that Rhodes School, New York City, has 
been selected as an official Project Talent school. 


All the students of this high school are scheduled to 
receive a two-day series of tests designed by some of 
the leading educational researchers of the country as 
part of the first national inventory of the aptitudes and 
abilities of American youth. Approximately 460,000 
high school students, drawn from all of the 50 states, 
will participate in this representative census which 
tests young people not only for their ability in 
ordinary school work, but for their basic aptitudes. 
The students are also asked a wide range of general 
information questions based on current events and 
general knowledge which a person gets from out-of- 
school sources. 


One year from now, the members of the senior class 
who will have graduated and gone out to further 
schooling or to employment in farm, factory, and 
office, will be queried as to their occupation and 
interest in further training and education. Each of 
the four classes tested will be followed up. According 
to the plan of this survey, administered by the 
University of Pittsburgh with funds from the Office of 
Education and other federal agencies, it should be 
possible to learn a great deal about the educational 
system of America and about the talents of American 
youth by testing them one year and then following up 
a year later and several years later. By this means the 
planners of the inventory hope to learn how edu- 
cational background and interests work together to 
lead various kinds of talents into various professions. 





A teen-age seminar course in the arts of the twen- 
tieth century will be offered by Rhodes School, 
New York City, during the summer session. 


Designed for college-minded high school students, 
the series will include lectures and discussion on the 
literature, philosophy, art, music, and ballet of the 
twentieth century. 





On Sunday, February 7, St. Hilda’s and St. 
Hugh’s, New York City, participated in the fourth 
annual diocesan service at St. Thomas’s Episcopal 


Church in New York City. Thirteen boarding and 


day schools attended. St. Hilda’s English handbells 
group and its glee club were among the many musical 
groups that contributed to this most impressive 
occasion. 





“The church school in our time” was the subject 
of a televised panel discussion in which the Rector 
and three members of the faculty of St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., participated in November. 
Televised over station WENH, Durham, the dis- 
cussion was one of a series conducted by masters from 
schools in the New England area. 


The Rev. Matthew Warren, Rector of St. Paul’s, 
moderated the discussion, in which members of the 
mathematics, classics, and sacred studies depart- 
ments — George Smith, George Tracy, and the Rev. 
Bertrand Honea — related their individual subjects 
to the educational aims and problems of a con- 
temporary church school. 





St. Paul’s School, has replaced its former method 
of ranking boys individually within their forms by 
one in which boys will be ranked according to the 
“quintiles” within which their averages fall. It is 
felt that the system of quintiles, each one encompass- 
ing a range of twenty points, will provide a fairer 
means of ranking, particularly for those boys taking 
advanced courses or bearing class loads heavier than 
the normal. 





This year the English department of South Kent 
School, South Kent, Conn., under the direction of 
its chairman, Lester Wittenberg, Jr., is conducting a 
series of conferences which has proved stimulating. 
Representatives from many of the private and public 
schools in the area are attending these meetings. 
Professor Charles T. Prouty of Yale University spoke 
on Shakespeare last November. On February 11 
Professor Cleanth Brooks, also of Yale, addressed the 
group on the topic “The Liberal Arts and the Art of 
Reading.” After each meeting a buffet supper has 
been served to the guests at Mr. Wittenberg’s home 
near the school grounds. The department is planning a 
third meeting in May, at which time Professor 
Frederick Stocking of Williams College will speak 
about the Advanced Placement Program. 





The Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., opens its second 
Summer Science Program on June 26 with a student 
body of twenty-six eleventh-grade boys drawn from 
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the more than 200 public, parochial and independent 
schools in Los Angeles, Orange, Ventura and Santa 
Barbara counties. For screening purposes, all appli- 
cants were required to take the SAT examinations of 
the CEEB. Final selection of qualifying candidates 
was based both on the results of personal interviews 
and demonstrated achievement by the student in the 
fields of physical science and mathematics in their 
respective schools. 


The spectacular scholastic results of last year’s 
session (which included the correction of a positional 
error of some 350,000 miles made by a leading Soviet 
astronomy publication in the orbital calculation of 
the minor planet 9-Metis) has made possible a slight 
extension of the curriculum to present a more com- 
prehensive study of asteroids and artificial satellites, 
again the theme of the program. 


Professor Paul M. Routly, head of the astronomy 
department at Pomona, is the academic director. 
Assisting him are Professor George O. Abel of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, Harold 
Corbin, physics instructor at the North Hollywood 
High School, and Robert E. Chesley, head of the 
science department at The Thacher School. 


The program is sponsored jointly by the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, The Helms Foundation, Hughes Aircraft, 
The Ralph B. Lloyd Foundation, Pomona College, 
and The Thacher School. 





Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
has mechanized its registration department. A four- 
seat golf cart has been purchased to transport pro- 
spective students and their parents to the various 
installations on the 300-acre campus. The battery- 
operated vehicle, which has a “‘crusing speed”’ of five 
miles-per-hour, is definitely speeding up operations of 
the registration department, according to Colonel 
Andrew F. Weidner, director of admissions. The 
cart, a “Taylortruck,” saves at least a half hour of 
the registrar’s time on each campus inspection. It 
also affords a more complete tour and permits a more 
restful — and, therefore a more enjoyable — time for 
visitors. Most of the campus sidewalks have a 
minimum width of six feet — ample room for both the 
cart and pedestrians. The Academy mechanized its 
maintenance department with scooter-type vehicles 
four years ago. This experiment has paid off tre- 
mendously in a time saving for costly skilled labor. 





Valley Forge Military Academy held its first 
occupations seminar for upperclassmen on March 8. 


The program was sponsored by the alumni association 


in cooperation with the Academy’s guidance depart- 
ment. 


More than 300 cadets attended the seminar at 
which twenty-five alumni, each highly successful in 
his own field of endeavor, shared their experiences 
and knowledge on a wide range of occupations. It is 
planned to repeat the program annually. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


By the end of March the total of donations to the 
capital gifts campaign of The Gunnery, of 
Washington, Conn., had risen to $401,777. The 
purpose of the $600,000 campaign, under the direction 
of Chairman Lloyd W. Elston, ’44, is to promote 
further expansion and development of The Gunnery’s 
facilities. The catalyst which largely determined the 
timing of the drive was the acquisition nearly two 
years ago of the property adjacent to the old school 
grounds known as The Knoll. This property includes 
Bourne Hall, which currently houses forty boys and 
includes the headmaster’s apartment, three faculty 
apartments, the chapel, lounges, conference rooms, 
and the chaplain’s study; a large carriage house, 
which now provides housing for many kitchen and 
grounds personnel; a greenhouse and gardens; and the 
gatehouse, in which the chaplain and his family now 
live. Plans announced by Headmaster Ogden Miller 
give high priority to the conversion of the lower floors 
of the carriage house to an improved and expanded 
kitchen and dining facility. The present dining room 
is to become the new school library. 


While area campaigns had just gotten underway in 
late March in Hartford and Bridgeport, New York 
and New Haven committees were in full swing, and the 
Washington, Conn., campaign was virtually complete. 
Residents of the Washington area, living in the general 
vicinity of The Gunnery, had given $150,046 at that 
time. Actively engaged in the campaign are eighty- 
five alumni and parents, who are working to be in 
contact with every alumnus, parent, and known 
friend of The Gunnery to explain the current oppor- 
tunities and needs of the school. 





Horace Mann School, New York City, one of the 
first country day schools in the United States, has 
announced a two-year comprehensive program, culmi- 
nating in June 1962, when the school’s 75th anni- 
versary will be commemorated. 


More than 400 parents, alumni, and distinguished 
citizens attended what was described as the ““Diamond 
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Anniversary kickoff event” recently in the school’s 
auditorium in the Riverdale section of The Bronx. 


Three specific anniversary objectives were an- 
nounced. They are: (1) a new and increased salary 
schedule for the teachers; (2) building additions and 
plant improvement requiring $750,000; and (3) a 
thorough study of Horace Mann’s seventy-five years 
and the history, growth and significance of the 
country day school and its curriculum, with special 
attention to intellectual and environmental influences. 


The principal address on the importance of the 
country day school in education today was delivered 
by Dr. James Phinney Baxter 3rd, President of 
Williams College. 


Other participants in the program were: Kerryn 
King, Vice President of Texaco and chairman of the 
school’s board of trustees; Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, 
Principal of the school; Bernard Fabrikant, President 
of Fabrikant Steel Products, Inc., and chairman of 
the 75th Anniversary committee; and David Van 
Alstyne, Jr., President of Van Alstyne Noel & Co., 
and a member of the school’s board of trustees. 





Parents of cadets at The Manlius School, 
Manlius, N. Y., have contributed more than $6,000 
in monetary gifts and supplies in their 1959-60 
Parents Association library advancement project. 
Goals of the undertaking were to advance the library 
book collections as much in one year as the regular 
budget would in eight years, and to complete re- 
modeling work in the library itself. 


In early April, over 600 new books were being 
processed, with several hundred yet to be ordered. A 
new motion picture projector had been purchased for 
use with the school’s audio-visual program, and a new 
acoustical tile ceiling and three room-length banks of 
fluorescent lights had been installed. 


In three previous annual projects, the Manlius 
Parents Association gave the school over $17,000 for 
furnishing of dormitory clubrooms, for special gym- 


nastic equipment, and for a new 60-passenger school 
bus. 





To satisfy the growing demands on its school 
library, Moses Brown School, Providence, R. L., 
is transforming the back part of its auditorium in 
Alumni Hall into a functional, well-lighted reading 
and reference room. Stacks and cataloguing units 
built into the intervals between tall windows will 


allow ready access to six or seven thousand new books 
for which there has been little room. Portable tables 
and chairs, as well as occasional lounging chair groups, 
will provide work and reading room for forty students 
in a library atmosphere. 


The use of the auditorium, which can seat at 
present about six hundred persons, is to be restricted 
to some extent in the immediate future; yet sound- 
proofed dividing partitions, which will separate the 
new reading room from the rest of the auditorium 
and its proscenium, will be movable, so that chairs 
may be placed in the library to increase seating 
capacity for large assemblies. An existing public 
address system can be stepped up to allow full 
acoustic values upon such occasions. 


Stuart C. Sherman, head of the Providence Public 
Library, and W. Chester Cobb, of the board of 
trustees of Moses Brown, have advised Robert N. 
Cunningham, headmaster, in planning this accommo- 
dation of heavily-used library facilities. The imminent 
launching of the second phase of the development 
program of Moses Brown School makes this an interim 
project, since the full plans of the program envisage a 
new library with most modern equipment and with 
ample space for expanded use. 





Under the newly enacted state fire laws governing 
public buildings, Moses Brown School has com- 
pleted in the course of the year extensive fire-proofing 
and the installation of more effective sprinkler 
systems. Every room and corridor in the school now 
has its separate sprinkler units, a new alarm system 
has been installed, additional exits and fire escapes 
have increased the means of egress under necessity, 
and doorways in the four-foot-thick fire walls of the 
original 1819 school structure have been checked for 
insulation. Without interruption of its classes and 
with little inconvenience to its resident faculty and 
student body, the school has witnessed completion 
this spring of elaborate, and at times difficult problems 
in engineering in the interest of fire safety. 





St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., has recently 
consolidated within a single building all the facilities 
of the art department except those for manual training. 
Following conversion of the ground floor of the former 
lower school study building, the art department now 
has under a single roof two classrooms for studio art 
and art history, a studio, limited exhibition space, and 
office space for Austin Higgins, head of the department 
of fine arts, and for William Abbe, resident artist. 
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Nearly 1,300 Chinese, American, and other foreign 
school children presently attending the Taipei 
American School and the Dominican Elementary 
School in Taipei moved into attractive new school 
buildings Monday morning, March 28. The two new 
school buildings are located in the suburbs of Taipei. 


Elementary School students only were involved in 
the Taipei American School’s move to its new branch 
in Shihlin. This branch, completed at a cost of 
$315,000 for land, buildings, and improvements, 
accommodates 800 students. Work on planning and 
construction for this modern and spacious school 
started in April, 1958, and for the first time since 
1954 school officials are able to operate all classes on a 
single-session day, thus giving adequate time for the 
program of instruction. This school also solves a 
space problem that the elementary grades have had 
since the founding of the Taipei American School in 
September 1949. 


This new one-floor building, which contains thirty- 
six classrooms, administrative facilities, a library and 
washrooms, was constructed by Taiwan United 
Enterprises during the past seven months. It is a 
modern, fireproof, brick-and-concrete structure, com- 
plete with the latest fluorescent lighting and green 
chalk boards. Its quiet suburban surroundings are 
well suited for academic purposes. 


In referring to the opening of the new school, 
Joseph C. Rennard, School Superintendent, com- 
mented, “The opening of this school commemorates 
a milestone in the development of the Taipei American 
School. Furthermore, it represents an important day 
for all of Chinese education as the new improvements 
of the American School will enable us better to serve 
the educational interests of the entire Taipei com- 
munity of school-age students. We shall guard this 
privilege jealously and strive to improve and enlarge 
not only our plant but our faculty for continued 
service to the teaching of all children.” 


Over 500 elementary school children were involved 
in the move of the Dominican School to its new 
building in the suburban Dah Chih district of Taipei. 
This new school was built according to the specifi- 
cations of the Dominican Sisters by Paul Wang, a 
Taiwan constructor. The approximate cost of its 
completion was $90,000. Situated in a valley with a 
picturesque mountain for a backdrop, the school is 
complete with 10 classrooms, chapel, auditorium, 
lunch room, and wash rooms. The classrooms are all 
large (33 feet by 28 feet) and airy; complete with the 
most modern equipment. School officials are planning 
a formal opening ceremony in late April. The Do- 
minican School is a Catholic private school under the 


supervision of the Dominican Sisters, who teach all 
the classes. 





At the beginning of the second semester, The 
Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., placed in operation its 
recently installed electronic speech laboratory. In- 
corporating the latest developments in the field, it is 
believed to be the first such installation in an inde- 
pendent school on the Pacific Coast. 


The laboratory operates under the direction of R. 
Peter Hermes, head of the foreign language depart- 
ment. Mr. Hermes took an intensive course in 
operating and teaching techniques at Whittier College 
last summer to determine the requirements and 
equipment most suitable for the school’s needs. 


Presented to The Thacher School by Louis L. 
Stott, an alumnus and trustee, the equipment was 


installed by Emmons Audio Equipment of Studio 
City, Calif. 





The increased seating capacity (350) of its recently 
completed auditorium enabled The Thacher School, 
to extend an additional number of invitations to 
residents of the valley for its annual Fall and Winter 
Sunday night concert-lecture series. 


According to Newton K. Chase, Headmaster, this 
is another step in a program designed to create 
greater community interest and participation in the 
non-academic activities of the school. That the 
gesture was favorably received was evidenced by the 
near-capacity turnouts at each of the eight scheduled 
events. 


The school will pursue this phase of public relations 
in the fields of theatricals, debating, glee club and 
choral groups, the horse gymkhana, and other 
athletics. 


CONFERENCES 


A conference on “The Conquest of Inner Space” 
was held at The Gunnery, of Washington, Conn., on 
Sunday, April 24, with approximately 250 delegates 
from twenty schools in attendance. The conference 
was sponsored by The Northfield League, The 
Council for Religion in Independent Schools, and 
The Gunnery. Featured speaker was the Rev. 
George L. Knight, Minister of the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, New York. 


Following each of two addresses, delegates broke 
up into small discussion groups. The conference 
ended with a forum followed by a closing worship 
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service. In preparation for the conference, delegates 
were asked to read selected Biblical passages and 
other material which was sent to them, and to give 
consideration to certain questions subsumed under the 
conference topic. 





Delegates to Hackley’s first modern language 
conference, in February, were told of a new emphasis 
on conversational skill in foreign languages, reports 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y. The trend will 
soon be reflected in the addition of a listening- 
comprehension section in the College Entrance 
Examinations in modern languages. At the after- 
noon session, Dr. Rose Scheider, staff consultant of 
the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey, described the development of the new test to 
thirty language teachers from eight metropolitan ivy 
league preparatory schools. The first listening- 
comprehension test was developed five years ago for 
experimentation by the Yale University and Barnard 
College conference on language examinations. They 
were used at colleges to determine placement of 
entering language students, but at present are being 
prepared for inclusion in the entrance qualifying 
examinations. 


Dr. Werner Hollmann, professor of German at 
Princeton University, addressed the conference dele- 
gates following dinner. He said that, while literary 
and grammatical elements of language instruction are 
still of, primary importance, colleges are expecting 
more conversational skills from freshmen. He pointed 
out that lack of confidence in the student is usually an 
obstacle in developing more proficiency in oral 
recitation. He urged secondary schools to stress oral 
classroom practice of all modern languages. 


The conference was under the direction of Dr. 
Harry Eisenbrown, chairman of the Hackley language 
department, in association with the headmaster. 
Schools represented at the conference were Horace 
Mann, Trinity, and Riverdale, New York City; St. 
Paul’s, Garden City; Adelphi Academy and Poly- 
technic Preparatory, Brooklyn; and Stony Brook 
(L.I.) School. 





On April 9, Moses Brown School, Providence, 
R. I., was host to a spring conference of schools 
interested in affiliations with secondary schools in 
foreign countries. Thirty-one institutions in New 
England and the New York area were invited by the 
American Friends Service Committee, sponsors of 
the School Affiliation Service, to send delegates to the 
one-day conference. One teacher and three students 


represented each school and took part in working dis- 
cussion groups to examine ways of enlisting general 
school support for affiliations, of preparing effectively 
for exchange students, and of placing both the 
teacher’s role and that of the student in an affiliation 
in proper perspective. In general assembly, delegates 
listened to Myrtle G. McCallin and Mary E. Flock, 
representatives of SAS in the AFSC central office in 
Philadelphia, and to Robert A. Lyon, executive 
secretary of New England’s AFSC, recently a visitor 
in Cuba in the interest of the work of that body. 





The annual meeting of the Boarding School 
Association of the Philadelphia Region was held 
Saturday, March 19, at the Academy of the New 
Church, Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania. Some twenty- 
three members and several guests attended. 


The highlight of this year’s annual meeting was a 
panel discussion of many pertinent questions con- 
cerning “College Entrance in 1960.” Guest panelists 
for the discussions were T. S. Stanford, Associate 
Dean of Admissions, Penn State University; Stuart 
H. Simpson, Assistant to the President, Kalamazoo 
College; Fritz Walling, Director of Admissions, 
Bucknell University; and Richard W. Moll, Assistant 
Director of Admissions, Yale University. Dr. Stephen 
W. Roberts, headmaster of Perkiomen School, 
Pennsburg, Penna., was chairman. 


Several of the topics discussed were: Where does the 
average boy fit into the admissions picture today? 
What kind of information and analysis of a candidate 
are most helpful to admissions officers and should be 
included in your recommendations? What do the 
admissions officers think on the question “prep 
schools vs. high schools”? 


Following welcoming remarks from the Association 
President, Richard R. Gladish, headmaster of the 
Academy of the New Church, and the Academy’s 
President, Bishop C. E. Pendelton, who emphasized 
the fact that “the greatest defense for educational 
freedom in the United States is in the Private School,” 
the business meeting got under way. 


In the report of the Membership Committee it was 
stressed that an invitation to all eligible Boarding 
Schools should be extended, encouraging them to 
join the Association. Day schools should also be 
welcome; no line is to be drawn, but all invited in 
unity and friendliness. A recommendation was made 
and approved that the Boarding School Association 
should work closely with all day schools and private 
schools and their associations. 
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Chairman of the Legislative Committee, Byron K. 
Horne, Linden Hall, Lititz, Penna., remarked that at 
present there is a bill pending that will recognize and 
acredit years of teaching service in private schools 
towards a Pennsylvania State Teaching Certificate, 
where educational requirements have been met 
through schooling. This is a satisfying advancement 
for those private school teachers in the state who have 
received no recognition for their efforts in the past. 


Following the recommendations of the Nominating 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Richard H. 
McFeely, George School, Bucks County, Pa., these 
officers were elected to serve for the coming year: 
Byron K. Horne, President; William P. Orrick, 
Solebury School, Vice-President; Daniel D. Test, Jr., 
Westtown School, Secretary-Treasurer. Appointed to 
serve on the Executive Committee were Richard R. 
Gladish, Dr. Stephen W. Roberts, and John O. 
Hershey, Milton Hershey School. 


William P. Orrick reported on the Building Program 
and Language Laboratory at Solebury School. He 
remarked that fine work has been accomplished using 
the unskilled, but supervised, labor of the boys at 
Solebury. In their Village Improvement Program 
they have added storage facilities, classrooms, a science 
building, and a car shop at fractions of the normal cost 
had outside men been employed. 


As principal speaker at the 1:00 p.m. luncheon, 
Dr. Ira R. Kraybill, Commission of Secondary Schools, 
Philadelphia, Penna., remarked on the early growth 
of the Commission and the valuable assistance it has 
lent, in joining with many other associations, to the 
solving of secondary school problems in general. He 
spoke highly of the opportunity of being a member of 
these associations and praised their efforts. 





The Mid-Hudson Association of Independent 
Schools, established under the leadership of Bartlett 
E. S. Chappell, headmaster at New York Military 
Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., in the summer 
of 1956, received its provisional charter as an edu- 
cational association from the board of regents, N. Y. 
State Dept. of Education on March 1, 1960. 


During the past four years representatives have 
met three times a year to discuss school affairs and to 
exchange ideas. The association has sponsored inter- 
scholastic debating, the analysis of admissions and 
scholarship award procedures, extension courses for 
public and private school teachers of the area, in 
collaboration with New York University; it has held 


special sessions on reading, science, social studies, and 
mathematics. 


Mr. Chappell was elected chairman of the organ- 
ization and Mrs. Lewis H. Gage of Anderson School, 
Staatsburg, N. Y., is the secretary-treasurer. The 
new board of directors includes Mr. Chappell, Mrs. 
Gage, Warren Leonard, headmaster of Storm King 
School, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Sister Mary 
Philip, principal of Ladycliff Academy, Highland 
Falls, N. Y.; and James E. Crosby, Jr., headmaster 
of Nyack Boys School, Upper Nyack, N. Y. 


The first board meeting under the new charter was 
scheduled at New York Military Academy for April 
27. The final regular session of the association will be 
held at Anderson School on May 20. 


The member schools, in addition to those mentioned 
above, are Mt. Saint Mary’s Academy and St. 
Patrick’s High School, Newburgh, N. Y.; Mohonk 
Cragsmoor School, Cragsmoor, N. Y.; Oakwood 
School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; and Peekskill Military 
Academy, Peekskill, N. Y. 





The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Association 
of Military Colleges and Schools of the United 
States was held on March 7, 8, and 9, 1960, at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


One of the outstanding sessions of this three-day 
conference of the fifty-two accredited military schools 
and colleges centered around the group discussion of 
what the college admissions officers look for in the 
prep. school graduate. The meeting was led by the 
Rev. Joseph M. Moffitt, S.J., director of admissions 
at Georgetown University, who pointed out that the 
college board scores constitute only a part of the 
criteria used in determining successful candidates. 
Secondary schools should guide their seniors in apply- 
ing to colleges with programs in which they will have 
a reasonable chance for successful accomplishment. 
The admissions officer looks for the will to work and 
the ability to do good work in the field which has 
aroused the candidate’s interest. 


Other important talks included: “Qualifications for 
the newly commissioned officer,” by Lt. Gen. James 
F, Collins, deputy chief of staff for personnel, depart- 
ment of the Army; “The role of the military colleges 
and schools in the atomic age,” by Lt. Gen. Herbert 
B. Powell, deputy C. G. for reserve forces, U. S. 
continental army command, Ft. Monroe, Va.; and 
Dr. George C. Decker’s talk on the loan program, for 
non-profit independent schools, administered by the 
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Office of Education of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Special reports were made by Col. C. T. B. Harris, 
supt. of Gordon Military College, president of the 
association; by Dr. Harold M. Smith, president of 
Bordentown Military Institute, on the meetings of the 
College Entrance Examination Board; and by Col. 
J. C. Wicker, supt. of Fork Union Military Academy, 
chairman of the academic development committee. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


John W. MacDonald, headmaster of The Manlius School, 
Manlius, N. Y., recently was one of seven educators in New York 
State named as advisory members of the secondary education 
council of the state education department. His assigned area 
on the council covers provisions for intellectually gifted and 
talented students in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 





Henry B. Poor, executive secretary of the committee on 
endowment of Amherst College, has been appointed headmaster 
of Montclair Academy, Montclair, N. J., succeeding Thomas 
W. Hall, Jr., effective July 1, 1960. Prior to the post he now 
holds, Mr. Poor was for seven years headmaster of Fountain 
Valley School in Colorado Springs, Colorado. From 1946-1950 
he was assistant to Headmaster Frank L. Boyden at Deerfield 
Academy, where as a student he graduated cum laude. 





The appointment as resident chaplain at New York Mili- 
tary Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., of the Rev. C. 
Philip Staples, effective March 1, 1960, has been announced by 
Bartlett E. S. Chappell, headmaster. 


Clair Bee, athletic director at New York Military Academy, 
and director of its All-America Camp in the summer, continues to 
delight the young male readers of the country with his popular 
sports stories, featuring Chip Hilton. 


The latest adventures of Chip are told in the eighteenth 
volume of the series: Triple-Threat Trouble, which was published 
last March by Grossett & Dunlap. 





Mary Ardis Schnebly, head of the mathematics department 
at the Polytechnic School in Pasadena, Calif., is retiring in 
June after forty-one years on the Polytechnic faculty. 


A native of Peoria, IIl., Miss Schnebly had her early training 
at Lake Forest College, from which she transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and then to the University of California. 
She received both her A.B. and her M.A, degree from the latter 
university. 


Miss Schnebly is a former member of the ISEB (then SEB) 
Mathematics Committee and was honored in 1958 as one of the 
recipients of the Shattuck Centennial Citation for service to 


secondary education. In 1958 also, the Mary Ardis Schnebly 
Mathematics Award, a perpetual trophy for the ranking mathe- 
matics student in each year’s graduating class, was presented to 
Polytechnic in her honor. More recently she addressed the 
1959-60 Annual Meeting of the California Association of Inde- 
pendent Schools (Southern Section) on the materials and methods 
of the mathematics course for the eighth grade. 





Polytechnic School, announces with regret the death, in 
service, of Wilfred Murray Lucas, a member of the faculty since 
1926. Mr. Lucas, a graduate of Ripon College in his native 
Wisconsin, had taught mathematics and science during his thirty- 
four years at Polytechnic. He had also introduced countless 
Polytechnic students to the enjoyment of winter sports, and his 
singing of ‘“‘Love Came Down at Christmas,” a composition by 
his faculty colleague Ruth Bampton, had become a school 
tradition. 


Polytechnic is fortunate that the unexpected midterm 
vacancy could be filled by Paul W. Waterman, who recently 
retired from Milwaukee Country Day School. 





The Rev. William A. Buell of St. George’s School, New- 
port, R. I., has announced his intention to retire as Headmaster 
at the end of the 1961 academic year, in order to enter more fully 
into the ministry of the Episcopal Church. A graduate of St. 
George’s in 1914, Mr. Buell taught English for many years prior 
to becoming Headmaster in 1951. His retirement after Prize 
Day 1961 will mark a period of association with St. George’s of 
over fifty years, as student, teacher, Headmaster. 


The Right Rev. John Seville Higgins, Bishop of Rhode 
Island and President of the Board of Trustees, has appointed 
a committee to select Mr. Buell’s successor. 





The Rev. Matthew Warren, Rector of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., has announced that Forbes Mactintosh, Head- 
master of the Loretto School in Musselburgh, Scotland, will be the 
recipient of the Conroy Fellowship for the autumn of 1960. Mr. 
Mackintosh, accompanied by his wife, will spend the entire fall 
term at St. Paul’s. He will in all likelihood teach several classes 
of English during his period of residence. 


The Conroy Fellowship program is designed to bring, at 
frequent intervals, distinguished figures to St. Paul’s for informal 
meetings with students and faculty. 








STUDENT TRIP TO GREECE 


A group of school boys and girls will take a conducted 
trip to Greece during the spring holidays next year (1961). 
Approximate dates, March 22 to April 5. The minimum 
number of students required is 75. Because the ISEB 
will sponsor the trip, the cost will be low. For further 
information, write: 





Mr. John H. Lander 
St. Paul’s School 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Edited by Otrve Day Bramua.t, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


ART FOR TOTS AND TEENS 


Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
unusual in extending from preschool through two 
years of college. The range of sixteen years provides a 
unique opportunity for the development and study of 
learning and expression. On the basis of reports of the 
three members of the art department the following 
statement about art at Packer is presented. 


Our aim is to make the art class a place for doing 
and discovering — a place to learn to see more, to feel 
more, and to tell more effectively with art materials 
what is seen and felt. 


It is a place where copying or pattern making 
(drawing from patterns) is absolutely forbidden and 
where the child’s own work is respected, encouraged, 
and developed. 


The small child’s art is an expression that can come 
only from and by the child and is supported and en- 
couraged by the teacher, not dictated nor forced. 
Procedures can be taught, but it is the child who, 
given these procedural tools, develops her choice and 
judgment in selecting colors and shapes. 


Common to the whole art program are the following 
means of graphic expression: painting, drawing, 
pottery, sculpture, print-making, and collage. These 
are very general classifications for there are dozens of 
divisions included in each and as many different ways 
of feeling about them as we have students at Packer. 


In order to illustrate the way that a child’s art 
consciousness is stimulated and developed through 
the grades, I shall mention one material, clay, and 
the way this is presented at different age levels. In 
order to be clear, I shall say only clay sculpture, not 
pottery. 


To young children clay is a completely new experi- 
ence. They must roll, pound, push, pinch, and explore 
this responsive material. The instructor may de- 
monstrate pinch animals or pinch people. She may 
speak about sculpture in the parks that one walks 
around, and talk about the important form charac- 
teristics of animals to help the child to remember. 
The children are told of the kiln and how it works to 
make more permanent their creative efforts. 


With older children (sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades) the instructor starts the sculpture project in a 
similar way, but it is more complex. Form, technique, 


and glazing are now important. A theme is given, 
such as an active figure or figures, an animal and a 
figure in a connected composition. 


In the high school and the junior college, if the girl 
is a beginner, it will doubtless be necessary for her to 
begin in much the same way as the little children work. 
But now it is time to think of clay sculpture in a 
different way. It is a material that must be hollow 
in order to be fired, and the advanced student builds 
in coils or slabs. She actually builds around a void. 
Now she considers more seriously form, proportion, 
rhythm, design, planes, taste, and discrimination. 


So, while the small child with a certain joyous 
abandon pushes, pulls, and pounds the clay, the older 
person must add intellectual and emotional consider- 
ations to advance her knowledge of the language of 
sculpture. 


Geraldine Balsam, 
Director of the Art Department 


ARTS FESTIVAL 


At Miss Fine’s School, Princeton, N. J., the 
Festival of the Arts, which had its second presentation 
last October, proved to be an enterprise of three-fold 
significance: it had unusual value in the realm of 
public relations, it was a most successful fund-raising 
project, and was an extremely significant educational 
experience for the students. Sponsored and organized 
by a group of parents drawn from the Parents’ 
Council and the board of trustees, under the brilliant 
leadership of Mrs. Augustus G. Mills III, this com- 
mittee endeavored to find a new way to raise money 
for scholarships in a community surfeited with 
“benefits.” The “Festival” is an exhibition and sale 
of painting, sculpture, ceramics, wood carving, and 
prints, which are obtained from galleries in New York, 
Philadelphia, New Hope, Princeton, and from other 
nearby studios. Commissions on all sales and portrait 
orders go to the scholarship fund. Any artist may 
submit work for the show, but the final decision is 
made by a jury of artists and critics. Among the 
well-known artists exhibiting in October were: John 
Folinsbee, Harry Leith-Ross, Peter Cook, James 
Chapin, Jacques DuPont, Thomas Frelinghuysen, 
Charles Baskerville, Eli Velikovsky, Lucerne Robert. 


An innovation this year was a junior gallery in 
which children might see puppet shows (produced by 
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upper school students), demonstrations of glass blow- 
ing, spinning and weaving. Children also found 
opportunity in this gallery to work in almost any 
medium they wanted, for paints, clay, copper, wood, 
linoleum, and materials for collages and mobiles were 
all at their disposal. This gallery was continually 
crowded and netted about $300. 


The exhibition opened with a formal reception 
Friday night, October 16, and ran through Tuesday, 
October 20. The Committee was able to give the 
scholarship fund about $5000 both years. More than 
twice as many people attended the second year, 
however, and the comments from the community, 
both to the school and in the press, have shown how 
much the public enjoyed the exhibition for its own 
sake. The Parents’ Committee feels now that its 
Festival of the Arts should be an annual event. 


HYGIENE AND GUIDANCE 
FOR SENIORS ONLY 
Textbooks: Looking Toward Marriage — Johnson, Randolph and 
Pixley 
Marriage, A Christian Perspective — E. M. Nash 
We Want to Know — Dora Chaplin 
Letters to Fane — Denny Shultz 
If You Marry a Roman Catholic — James A. 


Reference Books: 


Pike 

One God, the Ways We Worship Him — M. 
Fitch 

Teenagers — Jenkins, Bauer, Schacter 


Life Magazine — December “The 


American Woman” 


1957, 


Several years ago I accepted the challenge of trying 
to make a thoroughly unpopular subject at Stuart 
Hall, Staunton, Va., into a worthwhile and pleasant 
experience for the students. After these years of 
effort a curriculum has emerged which is certainly 
popular with the students and which also has the 
respect of the faculty. Hygiene and Guidance for 
Seniors is meeting a real need in the lives of these 
girls who are in a boarding school. 


This Hygiene and Guidance Class might be con- 
sidered a seminar, for it meets only on Saturday 
mornings for one class period. Since academic 
subjects do not afford opportunities for student-led 
discussions, I chose this method because it trains the 
student to think and to communicate effectively. 


The topics which have proved popular in dis- 
cussions are: (1) Dating Data, (2) The Pro’s and 
Con’s of Getting Married While in College, (3) To 
Drink or Not to Drink, That is the Question, (4) 


Inter-faith Marriage, Can It Be Successful? (5) 
The American Woman, Her Problems and Achieve- 
ments, (6) To Market, To Market, on $25.00 a Week, 
(7) To Budget or Not to Budget, and What Items to 
Include, (8) What a Teacher Expects of a Student, 
and What a Student Expects of a Teacher. 


The textbook, Looking Toward Marriage, is read by 
all the students and pertinent information in it is 
used and referred to in the discussions. A panel of 
two, three or four students is responsible for leading 
each week’s discussion. In so far as it is possible, the 
students lead the panel discussion on the topic of their 
choice. During the Thursday afternoon conference 
period prior to their scheduled panel subject, the 
discussion leaders meet with me to go over their 
outlines and talk over how they have divided the 
subject to be discussed and what background articles 
or outside reading they have done. Each student is 
graded on her leadership, preparation, and conduct of 
the panel discussion. 


Two term papers are assigned early in the fall. 
Two written essays of 300-500 words each are due 
just before the Christmas holidays. The assigned 
topics are: “The Purpose and Values of a High School 
Education” and “My Philosophy of Life.” Several 
conferences are scheduled with each student about 
her progress in the writing of these two papers. 


No examinations are given in this course. Grades 
are deemphasized and a student is notified at the 
end of each six weeks’ grading period only if she is 
failing to do her work in a satisfactory manner. 
Frequent one-paragraph papers are assigned on topics 
relating to the panel discussions. Papers are corrected 
as English themes, but not graded. The paper is 
rewritten if not satisfactory. 


When six weeks’ examinations are scheduled and 
semester examinations are to be held, sound motion 
pictures are shown to the hygiene classes in lieu of the 
panel discussions. Excellent movies are available, 
and a student movie committee makes recommen- 
dations to me on their preferences. 


During the month of January motion pictures, as 
a teaching medium, are used for Hygiene classes. As 
soon as the semester examinations are over the 
Hygiene classes begin their consideration of courtship 
and marriage, a Christian perspective. Every student 
reads the textbook on marriage which is published by 
The Forward Movement Publications. Again the use 
of the panel discussion is helpful. 


The remaining class sessions in the year are devoted 
to a consideration of vocations and careers. What is 
the training needed for each area of work, what 
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opportunities in the field are there for women, and 
what salary potential is there. Information is 
gathered, and each student selects a career or vocation 
to explore. Factual reports are presented to the class 
by the students. The careers most often chosen are 
(1) Nursing, (2) Social work, (3) Education, (4) 
Secretarial work, (5) Psychology, (6) Merchandising. 


. Certainly there is room for improvement and 
changes in the course. However, the seminar as 
described, fits the time allotted, deals with the 
problems and interests of teenagers, and I sincerely 
believe that something of value has emerged. 


Mary Jane Donnelly, 
Director of Health and 
Physical Education 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The alumnae celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the founding of Westover School, Middlebury, 
Conn., took place May 13 and 14 with some 500 
alumnae attending, including about 100 members of 
the five reunion classes: 1910, 1920, 1930, 1940, and 
1950. The meetings furthered the general theme of 
the anniversary, the school motto, “To Think, To 
Do, To Be.” 


As the fall address centered on “To Think’, this 
spring’s address on May 13 by the Reverend William 
S. Coffin, chaplain of Yale University, and the panel 
discussion by Westover alumnae next afternoon, 
emphasized “To Do, To Be”: the translation of 
formal education into action and life. That morning 
a special chapel service was held in a tent on the 
school grounds with the Right Reverend Benjamin 
M. Washburn officiating. 


Members of the panel discussion on “The Changing 
Value in Education” were as follows: 


Moderator: Virgilia Peterson ’21, author and former 
moderator of the network TV show “The Author 
Meets the Critics” and of the radio program ‘“‘Books 
in Profile.” 


Panelists: Rachel Latta Franck ’12, world traveler, 
author, lecturer; Leslie Clark, former Westover 
teacher of history and assistant headmistress; Helen 
Homans Gilbert ’31, president of the board of trustees, 
Radcliffe College; Patricia Castles Acheson ’42, head 
of the history dept., National Cathedral School, 
author; Eunice Strong ’56, head of the political 
association, Bryn Mawr College. 


All present students having an active share in the 
celebration stayed at the school, acting as hostesses 


and guides and taking part in such activities as a 
glee club concert, athletic events, and various tra- 
ditional school ceremonies. On the evening of May 
14 was held an alumnae- student debate: “Resolved 
that Social Customs of 1960 are superior to those of 
1910.” Since alumnae were occupying student rooms, 
the town of Middlebury invited the school to use its 
Town Hall as a dormitory for most of the students; 
others slept in a tent on the school grounds. 


Displayed for the two days were exhibits of the 
school’s academic and extra-curricular activities, 
alumnae publications, and alumnae arts and crafts, 
which included painting, sculpture, jewelry, pottery, 
book-binding, ceramics and needlepoint. 


A GRACIOUS VISITOR 


Miss Ayako Saito, a teacher at Kobe College, 
Japan, has just completed a semester as resident 
teacher at Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 
She is the first teacher, on the secondary school level, 
to be chosen as an exchange representative by the 
American Friends Service committee to teach in the 
United States. 


Miss Saito’s impact on the students at Emma 
Willard during the eight weeks she spent on the 
campus has been shown in many ways. She taught 
them the Japanese tea ceremony which originated 
with the Zen monks and which, in its ritualistic 
approach to human relationships, holds qualities of 
character and living which westerners do not usually 
find in sharing a cup of tea with friends. These 
qualities Miss Saito listed for Emma Willard students 
as harmony, respect, purity, and peace. These words, 
drawn in Japanese characters, she left as an inscription 
for the senior year book which will appear this June. 


In English classes at which Miss Saito lectured, she 
taught students the art of Haiku poetry, which 
consists of seventeen syllables in three phrases. 
Developed in the seventh century, the three phrases 
are supposed to suggest the author’s ideas, and to 
require imagination and meditation on the part of the 
reader. 


She also taught the school some of the rudiments of 
flower arrangements, and was a guest speaker on this 
subject at club meetings in the Troy area. An 
exhibition of Japanese prints, tea services, and other 
art objects was put on display by Miss Saito in show 
cases in Sage Hall on the school campus. 


From Emma Willard Miss Saito goes to Beaver 
Country Day School outside Boston, where she will 
stay until June. Emma Willard is the first boarding 
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school in this country to have had the privilege of 
learning from a Japanese exchange teacher, and the 
first school at which Miss Saito has been able to 
experience “‘in-living” at an American school. 


Miss Saito believes that the exchange of common 
people living together is more important to inter- 
national good will than the visits of dignitaries 
officially representing their countries. Emma Willard 
students seem to agree. One student wrote on Miss 
Saito’s approaching departure, “By introducing us to 
the Japanese tea ceremony with its emphasis on 
harmony, respect, purity, and calmness, Miss Saito 
has made us understand her people. It seems that 
. . « these qualities are essential in the world today 
but are ones which we tend to overlook in our hustling 
and bustling.” 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


In the words of Mrs. Blanche Stitt, teacher of 
biology at Howard School, West Bridgewater, 
Mass., the greenhouse is primarily a laboratory 
extension, particularly for plant phases, although it 
harbors aphids, earthworms, spiders, slugs, and a 
frog as sometime animal residents. The dynamic 
process of life — and of death — is followed through 
its basic uniformity and through a wide divergence of 
form. The algae in one lily pool, the bryophytes in 
the terraria, the seed-plants which students hybridize, 
grow from cuttings, watch from seed to fruit, treat 
with chemicals, deprive of customary food or environ- 
ment, — all these contribute to knowledge of the 
common needs of organisms and our dependence upon 
them. 


The biology department is using garden balsam to 
study growth patterns and inheritance; pelargoniums 
in variety for vegetative and sexual reproduction; 
begonia semperflorens for flower structure, as well as 
petunia, marigold, snapdragon, Jerusalem cherry, 
African violet, not to mention the favorites, corn and 
bean. Using microscope and bioscope on the whole 
range of plant forms, the students begin to understand 
the cell structure of the organism, its chemical makeup 
and reactions. 


The balance of nature can be suggested in the 
controlled little environment; conservation can be 
seen in relation to population, food production, and 
disease. Applications from biology can be pointed 
out where genetics, enzymes, hormones, or fermen- 
tations play a part in medicine, in agriculture, and in 
some industries. Some of these ideas lead toward 
directed evolution, control of genetic constitution, 
control of the cell and its chemical environment, and 


the fundamental responsibility of man for the direction 
these controls take. 


Thus the school is trying to make biology a real, 
experimental science. With the help of the green- 
house, diverse environments can be created, harmful 
or beneficial. Students begin to sense the need of 
man to work with plants to improve his own status, 
when presently our universe must supply enormous 
numbers of people. 





The buildings and campus of The Katharine 
Branson School, in Ross, Calif., will be the site 
this summer of the newly founded Branson Language 
School. A seven weeks’ course of intensive language 
study supplemented by a Great Books seminar and a 
creative writing course will be available to resident or 
day students who have completed two years of high 
school or who are college undergraduates. Both boys 
and girls are eligible and the dormitories will be 
staffed accordingly. 


The Branson Language School has been established 
in the belief that an accurate use of language and an 
understanding of semantic problems are necessary for 
effective living and communication in the mid- 
twentieth century. The school offers an opportunity 
for the able and serious student to work extensively in 
intermediate and advanced French or elementary and 
intermediate German or Russian. Classes will be 
small; instruction will be three hours daily five times a 
week. Daily use of the languag: laboratory will be 
required, as well as considerable daily preparation. 
The total time spent in language study each day will 
be approximately six hours. Emphasis is placed on 
language skills with genuine competence the goal. 
Credits for high school and college may be earned. 


The campus of the school offers swimming, tennis, 
and hiking facilities. Foreign films, music, art 
exhibits, and other pastimes of cultural interest are 
available in near-by San Francisco. Trips to Stanford 
University, the University of California, and various 
Bay-area points of renown will be arranged. 


Knowles Cooke, Ph.B., University of Chicago, 
M.A., University of Michigan, will direct the language 
school. Mr. Cooke has taught for thirty years in 
preparatory schools; for the past sixteen years he has 
been head of the dramatics organization and a member 
of the English department at the Oak Park and River 
Forest High School in Oak Park, Ill. He has traveled 
extensively in Europe and, in 1955-1956, taught as a 
Fulbright Fellow in secondary schools in Denmark. 
In addition to wide teaching and administrative 
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experience, Mr. Cooke has an informed interest in the 
contemporary problem of communication. 





Marjorie Deupree Mullins, head of the modern 
language department of Mary Institute, Mo., was 
awarded the Order of the Academic Palms by the 
French Government, at a program in the school 
auditorium, on April 6, at 2 p.m., before an audience 
of the Mary Institute faculty and student body, 
friends and teachers of modern languages in the St. 
Louis area. 


Mr. Jean Béliard, the Consul General of France for 
the Mid-western area, presented the decoration, which 
is conferred upon authors, artists, scholars, and 
teachers in recognition of outstanding achievement. 
The award was made during National French Week 
(April 3-9), a week set aside to promote an under- 
standing and appreciation of French culture. 


Ronald Beasley, headmaster of Mary Institute, 
officiated at the program and introduced Mr. Béliard. 
Following the presentation of the award, which was 
made and accepted in the French language, Mr. 
Béliard addressed the audience in English. A re- 
ception in the alumnae room of the school followed. 


Before coming to Mary Institute in 1941, Miss 
Mullins was head of the language department at 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Texas. Previ- 
ously she had done graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, and at the Sorbonne in Paris. 
Miss Mullins received her doctor’s degree from the 
University of Toulouse, France. 





Helen Nichol, director of admissions at The 
Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., has been 
appointed Headmistress of Dwight School, Englewood, 
N. J. She will succeed Marjorie Appelgate. 





In late March three alumnae, who are present and 
former members of the board of St. Catherine’s 
School, Richmond, Va., chose the name McCue Hall 
for the new building nearing completion. Their 
choice was approved by the General Board of the 
Church Schools of the Diocese of Virginia, of which 
St. Catherine’s is a member. The name honors Mary 
Allen McCue (Mrs. Howard McD. McCue), associated 
with the school for thirty-three years, first as teacher 
from 1927 to 1936, then as head of the upper school 
and also teaching head of the mathematics department 
until her retirement last June. The choice was based 





on the fact that Mrs. McCue “‘has vitally affected and 
so become a living part of the school’s procedures, 
philosophy, and ideals.”” McCue Hall will be dedi- 
cated at a formal ceremony in late spring; classes will 
meet in the building for the first time in September, 
1960. 


Plans for the new building began a year ago, when a 
campaign for $250,000 was initiated. This sum and 
$100,000 previously available were designed to erect 
a building to house the kindergarten through grade 
six, to construct a new upper-school biology laboratory 
in Washington Hall, to improve the power plant, and 
to lay out new tennis courts and a new lower-school 
playground. $50,000 of the campaign fund was ear- 
marked for faculty advanced study and for sabbatical 
leaves. In late August, when the over-subscribed fund 
had reached $293,912, the Rt. Rev. F. D. Goodwin, 
Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Virginia, mounted a 
bulldozer and broke ground for McCue Hall. 


The new building means no increase in the school’s 
enrollment of 600 girls. It is part of a long-range 
development plan which foresees two more buildings, 
one for the transfer of the present dining room and the 
cafeteria, another for a faculty residence; the main 
object of the plan is to provide increased space and 
better facilities for the three schools, lower, middle, 
and upper. 


Commemorated also in McCue Hall will be Louise 
Coleman Blair, an outstanding teacher of Ellett-St. 
Catherine’s students from 1893 to 1943. Two second- 
floor classrooms for the sixth grade have been desig- 
nated by the board as a memorial to “‘Miss Lulie’” — 
so she was affectionately called. Richmonders now in 
their mature and later years still “revel in the things 
she has taught them and the way she has taught 
them.” 





“In recognition of the large part the faculty plays 
in the life of Westover School” (Middlebury, Conn.), 
the board of trustees has voted to add to T.I.A.A. and 
other available benefits for faculty members complete 


coverage by the school in Blue Cross and Medical 
Service. 





A sizable main hall at the Westridge School, 
Pasadena, Calif., in the hands of a famous industrial 
designer (the father of two graduates) turned into an 
exceptionally well-lighted and beautiful art gallery. 


During part of the school year various student 
projects are exhibited in this gallery, but periodically 
the school also arranges to have one-man shows of 
some of the better known California artists. 
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NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Edited by Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MEETING OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL HEADS 


About ninety elementary school headmasters of the 
ISEB battled the elements on the evening of Thursday, 
March 3, to attend their annual dinner meeting at St. 
Bernard’s School in New York City. 


Following a social hour and dinner, Appleton 
Mason, Headmaster of Lake Forest Country Day 
School, Lake Forest, Ill., opened the business meeting. 
He introduced R. I. W. Westgate the host, for whom 
there was a well-deserved round of applause, and 


Henry Tiffany, new headmaster of the Allen-Stevenson 
School. 


There followed a discussion on the “availability” 
of the headmaster to his students led by Harold 
Fletcher of the Aiken Preparatory School, South 
Carolina. 


James Hubball, headmaster of the Buckley School, 
delivered an interesting talk on ““What makes a great 
headmaster great.” 


The final speaker of the evening was Henry Collis 
of St. Paul’s Junior School of London, England. He 
discussed the purpose of his mission to this country 
and told of some interesting phases of work in the 
preparatory schools of England. 


At 10:45 P.M. the meeting was adjourned. 


The Heads of Elementary Schools reassembled at 
the Statler Hilton for their follow-up meeting the 
next day. It was a near-capacity group (130, at 
least). Appleton Mason, Headmaster of Lake Forest 
Country Day School, Lake Forest, Ill., again was 
chairman of the session. 


What disposition do we make of students who 
cannot cope with current requirements of secondary 
schools was the initial topic. Peter Messer of the 
Valley School, Ligonier, Pa., commented: ‘‘Com- 
munity schools have an obligation to accept ‘what 
comes down the pike.’ Suddenly ‘Sputnik’ and now 
we are interested only in brains.” 


Peter Barry of Buckingham School, Lahaska, Pa., 
discussed his school’s attitude of accommodating 
various grades of ability. They offer a diploma to 
top students and certificates of varying grades to 
students with less ability. 


Thurston Chase of Eaglebrook School mentioned 
three schools that will accept students of non-college 
ability. 


Clifford Nichols of Sewickly Academy suggested a 
well-planned “‘course of understanding” for parents of 
non-college board students. 


Nathan Hale of Rocky Hall volunteered the infor- 
mation that there were several schools of excellent 
reputation in northern New England that will accept 
non-college students. 


One headmaster, Edward Kast of Short Hills 
School, New Jersey, discussed an experience in making 
recommendations to parents to consider a second or 
third choice school where a certain course in remedial 
reading was available. He had three separate experi- 
ences and decided that parents are confused. 


The “‘bulge” — too many boys for too few second- 
ary schools — was the topic of Henry Collis’ talk. 
Mr. Collis, headmaster of St. Paul’s Junior School in 
London, honored guest of the ISEB’s Annual Confer- 
ence, discussed the entrance exams to the British 
secondary schools. Those schools that formerly 
accepted boys in the 50% category are now demanding 
a 70% result in the two-day examination schedule. 
There remain a few schools that accept students in the 


30-40% classification. 


Mr. Mason, the chairman, felt that we were not 
going to solve our problem by going to the secondary 
schools. 


The question was then raised as to how many 
elementary schools currently accept students with a 
view to future secondary school admissions. About 
two-thirds of those present gave an affirmative answer. 


A question was raised by David Hume of St. 
David’s school as to how one becomes selective with 
five or six-year-olds, when the validity of examination 
at that age is questionable. 


Only one person volunteered the information that 
there were fairly reliable examinations available to 
determine good prospects. 


It was the opinion of William Doolittle of Indian 
Mountain School that the heads of elementary schools 
should encourage the establishment of more schools 
for students of limited ability. 
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Roger Fenn of the Fenn School recommended the 
local high schools for boys not equipped for college 
board schools. 


Francis Caswell of the Dexter School suggested 
that those parents not willing toaccept the suggestions 
of elementary school headmasters for the non-college 
board schools should investigate the several specialized 
schools where tuition is in the $7000.00 area. 


At this point the meeting turned its attention to 
other facets of the elementary field. Mr. Caswell 
suggested we might be losing sight of the real basic 
interests in our field, reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
in view of the pressure upon us at this time. 


Mr. Fenn felt that the new courses were sources of 
motivation. 


There followed a show of hands relative to the 
courses in science. No definite conclusions were 
reached except that science has made inroads in all 
schools and in practically all grades from four through 
eight. 


Anthony Barber of the Lawrence School, popular 
chairman of the ISEB’s elementary schools committee, 
read three statements from his group. 

(1) Members are opposed to any tests for placement except 
the ISEB May examinations. 


(2) A clearing house has been established for secondary 
schools with vacancies. Information will be available 
soon, 


(3) Suggestions for future conferences are welcome. Names 
of teachers and department heads capable of conducting 
meetings will be welcome. 


Langdon Rankin, East Woods School, chairman of 
the ISEB’s Girls’ Schools Admissions Committee, urged 
school heads to keep, read, and follow instructions 
sent out by the committee on admissions. 


The closing discussion was on the subject of salaries. 


Henry Wells of New Canaan Country School in 
Connecticut talked of the increasing gap between the 
independent and the public schools. 


Francis Caswell asked that a count be taken to 
determine the number of schools present where a 
long-range salary schedule was in effect. Only eight 
schools answered in the affirmative. 


Secretary of the Meeting, 
Henry F. Werner, Headmaster 
Summit School for Boys, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


lLower Schools of schools that include both elementary and 
secondary grades. 





MEETING OF LOWER SCHOOL HEADS 
The Heads of Lower Schools! held two sessions at 


the ISEB Annual Conference. The first was a dinner 
meeting at the Williams Club on Thursday evening, 
March 3. In spite of the big snow, it was well at- 
tended. Meeting Chairman, Pliny Hayes of Nichols 
School in Buffalo, conducted a lively discussion of an 
interest-packed agenda. 


On the matter of First Grade and Kindergarten 
curriculum it appeared that at least half of our schools 
are now doing in Kindergarten many things formerly 
reserved for First Grade. Emotional growth and the 
evaluation of individual children still remained high 
among objectives but the stepped-up curriculum was 
thought by most to be compatible with some work in 
reading and numbers. 


Methods of determining maturity varied among 
schools but the consensus was that no test could be 
depended upon without the supporting evaluation by 
a skilled teacher. 


The arithmetic curriculum and the “new” arith- 
metic were discussed with great interest but no 
conclusions, except to endorse the work of com- 
mittees now investigating the new ideas being pro- 
moted. 


Methods of group organization for improved 
teaching in the major subject fields were outlined and 
discussed by representatives of some schools that have 
been experimenting in various fields. 


Foreign language teaching, curriculum, and very 
interesting language preparation in elementary schools 
were discussed at length. 


The follow-up meeting on Friday during the 
Annual Conference itself, started in the field of 
English and discussions on the demands for good 
composition and the memorization and writing of 
poetry. 


Tests and testing services, especially as applicable 
to admissions, were considered at some length. Pro- 
fessional information based on wide use was exchanged 
among the seventy or more schools represented. 
Much dissatisfaction was expressed with the ISEB 
tests, chiefly as to content and difficulty. 


Talk about sources of text books of special value to 
independent schools produced evidence of a great need 
for texts geared to the independent school level and 
the prep. school philosophy. Materials prepared by 
schools for their own classes may be a valuable source, 
and members were encouraged to bring contributions 
or exhibits to our meeting next year. Texts and 
supplementary materials cheaply printed and bound 
may find a ready market. 
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Other items discussed were class distributions, 
promotions, inter-departmental cooperation, use of 
effort grades, book fairs, physical education, and 
general physical fitness. 


Dick Allen of Moses Brown reported on the im- 
portant work being done by the National Science 
Foundation in giving financial aid to elementary 
school teachers to further their education in science 
and mathematics. While it is too late, at this report, 
to do anything this year, it should be investigated now 
for 1961. 


The meeting broke up reluctantly at the prescribed 
closing time, with some of the agenda still untouched, 
but with a feeling of satisfaction that much had been 
accomplished. 


Secretary of the Meeting, 

Deane H. Webber, Head of Junior School, 
The Haverford School, 

Haverford, Pa. 


NEWS OF OUR SCHOOLS 


Costumes, dolls, pen pal letters, books, exhibits, and 
displays, all were used as the Lower School of the 
Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., prepared 
for and presented an international assembly, Monday, 
March 14, the climax for them of International Week. 


Brief presentations of life and schooling in Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Japan, China, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Greece, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, France, 
Latvia, Sweden, England, and South America were 
made by students and teachers who have attended 
school in those countries. 


Besides the five-year-old kindergarten children who 
sang “‘Frére Jacques,” twenty-three students and 
teachers participated in the assembly, which dramati- 
cally pointed out the wideness and depth of day-by- 
day contacts with other lands in the school. 


Guests were the four-year-old kindergarten children, 
Upper School girls, faculty, and mothers. 





Brig. Gen. Nelson Dingley, III, D.Sc., Supt. of 
New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., has announced the appointment of Capt. Earl 
K. Haag, B. S., Florida State Univ., as assistant 
commandant in charge of Dingley Hall, the lower 
school of NYMA, effective July 1, 1960. 


Capt. Haag has been assistant to the director of 
admissions, Lt. Col. Ferd. R. Horn, III, for the past 
two years, and also served as director of alumni 
activities and acting director of development at the 
Academy since September, 1958. Prior to coming to 
NYMA, he was a member of the faculty and director 
of lower school athletics at Adm. Farragut Academy, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Earl Haag is replacing Ist Lt. Terry Douglas 
Stenberg, A.B., Bowdoin, who is leaving to accept the 
position of director of admissions at Pine Manor 
Junior College, Wellesley, Mass. 





One of the most colorful ceremonies at New York 
Military Academy, has been the Guard Mounting 
by Company G, made up of the cadets of the Lower 
School of NYMA. When Old Bard Hall, the former 
home of Company G, was replaced by the new 
Dingley Hall for grades five, six, and seven last fall, 
many of the old traditions were carried over to the 
new headquarters. Guard mounting was one of these. 


The first of the current school year took place on 
13 April 1960 at the time of the Annual Government 
Inspection of New York Military Academy by the 
inspection team from the II U. S. Army Corps Head- 
quarters. 


Accompanied by the Academy Band, the youngest 
members of the Corps of Cadets, in their full dress 
“‘blues” of the Academy, which trace their origin to 
the Army uniform of the 1860’s, with shako, guard 
belt, and white gloves, displayed a precision and 
enthusiasm worthy of the renewal of the tradition 
dating back to 1890. Dingley Hall had indeed “‘re- 
placed” Bard Hall! 





It is over thirty years now since Old Trail School, 
of Akron, Ohio, began offering French to all pupils in 
grades Kindergarten through Six. The courses are 
mainly oral; and dramatization, of anything, from a 
short conversation to a three or four-page play, is 
found to be most effective for motivating the children 
and for fixing vocabulary and sentence structure in 
their minds. The sixth grade has twice presented 
“Sleeping Beauty” in French for assembly; the third 
grade presented “Peter Rabbit”; other classes have 
presented short conversations. It is found also that 
having the children think out and present a program 
of their own in class gets them to do some extra 
practice in their spare time. 


There is some reading and writing, too, however. 
The present fourth graders have found Totor et 
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Tristan, a story of two wooden soldiers, by Spink and 
Millis, quite easy to read, since they knew most of the 
vocabulary before starting. They are beginning to 
enjoy also Petites Conversations, by Julian Harris and 
Helene Morod-Cassidy, a very lively text published 
by the University of Wisconsin Press. The fifth 
graders learn to read stories and conversations that 
are first presented orally. In grade six, French Story- 
book Grammar, also by Spink and Millis, is used. 
Children of this age seem to want the challenge of 
written work. 


The texts mentioned have been found useful, but 
the school is always on the lookout for new and better 
ones. 





The Presbyterian Day School of Memphis, Tenn., 
has a two-fold accelerated program of science in- 
struction on the fifth and sixth grade levels which is 
unique among the schools of the city. The course of 
instruction, planned by Leigh W. MacQueen, head of 
the science department, combines daily science classes 
and advanced-level tutorial courses in a program 
which is the composite of months of organization, 
not just a child of the Sputnik revolution. 


Capping the Day School’s program in science is the 
series of Saturday classes offering advanced-level 
courses in the major fields of science for gifted 
students. Such courses as plant and animal classifi- 
cation, microscopic technique, general chemistry, 
atomic theory, physical mathematics, optics, me- 
chanics and astronomy are offered to students on a 
voluntary basis. In the courses, which are a semester 
in duration, the student is required to write a paper 
on some phase of the work and also to take a final 
examination, maintaining a “B” average to obtain 
credit. The student sets up experiments in his area, 
observes, records data and, with other information, 
completes his paper. At the conclusion of the course 
the student defends his paper and observations in 
conference with the instructor and headmaster and 
takes his written examination on the course work. 
After successful completion, he receives a certificate 
awarded by the school. 


Some of the student work in a chemistry course 
offered last year included papers on “Conductivity of 
Solutions,” “The Process of Distillation,” and 
“Atomic Structure.” 


These advanced-level courses have had much 
publicity in the city newspapers and have been met 
with approval by the patrons and faculty of the school. 


The school, operating on a departmental basis in 
these grades, requires a semester of science each year 
in its daily program. Aiding this program is the fact 


that classes are small, usually ten to twenty students, 
thus insuring better coverage and supervision. A 
laboratory has been set up and well-equipped with 
sufficient apparatus for small groups. Such items as a 
microprojector, pulleys, lens benches, charts, dis- 
section specimens, chemistry apparatus, and plana- 
tarium are included. Students have access to a large 
collection of preserved specimens of the animal king- 
dom, many of which were collected by the school’s 
students on field trips to the Reelfoot Lake Biological 
Station, operated by the Tennessee Academy of 
Science, of which Mr. MacQueen is a member. It is 
believed that, with student participation in experi- 
ments rather than teacher demonstrations, the student 
will more quickly grasp the fundamental principles 
being taught. Greatly implementing this program of 
experiments and demonstrations is the assistance of 
two members of the faculty of Southwestern at 
Memphis (college), Dr. Jack H. Taylor, chairman of 
the physics department, who has offered invaluable 
suggestions and ideas and has opened the resources of 
the department to Presbyterian Day School; and Dr. 
C. L. Baker, chairman of the biology department, who 
has given immeasurable assistance in student field 
trips and who is director of Reelfoot Lake Biological 
Station. 


Included in the course outline for the fifth grade are 
the rudiments of astronomy, sound, optics, general 
chemistry, evolution, general health and human 
anatomy. With these courses as a basis, the sixth 
grade receives instruction in the principles of me- 
chanics, atomic theory, electricity and magnetism, 
optics, chemistry and general biology (a survey of the 
plant and animal kingdoms). 


In conclusion, the school feels that it has taken a 
pioneer step forward in elementary science education 
in this area and hopes that the program of instruction 
will form a strong basis of science education for future 
use by the student. The real success of this program 
can be felt only if the junior and senior high schools 
realize the importance of a well-developed and en- 
riched science program which can motivate and 
challenge the student and plunge him deeper into the 
world of science. 

Leigh W. MacQueen, 
Head of Science Department 








THE ANNUAL REPORT IS OUT 


The Annual Report of the Independent Schools 
Education Board for 1959-60, containing the reports of 
the Annual Conference meetings, is out and is being 
mailed to member schools and to all those who registered 
at the Annual Conference. Additional copies are avail- 
able without charge. 
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SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


Why are so many positions lisled with us each year by the independent schools? 


Because 1) we know what kinds of personne! the independent schools want; 
2) we recommend selected candidates; 
3) they like our methods of doing business. 


Why do teachers and other school personnel register with us? 


Because 1) they know that we have contacts with hundreds of the independent schools; 
2) they hear good things about us from our other clients; 
3) they receive our personal attention and advice. 


No registration fee Your confidence respected Interviews by appointment 


Rospert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 
Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 

































35th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


ISEB 


March 3 and 4, 1961 


THE STATLER - HILTON 
NEW YORK CITY 


De 


Next regional conference: The Grand Canyon 


OCTOBER 1961 











SUMMER DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAMS 


Schools Planning Summer Reading Programs 





Independent secondary schools already planning to offer summer reading programs at their 
schools are listed below. In many instances, these programs are open to both public and inde- 
pendent school students in the community. 


Buffalo Seminary, Buffalo, New York Luther Gulick Camps, South Casco, Maine 
Cincinnati Country Day School, Cincinnati, Ohio Maumee Valley Country Day School, Maumee, Ohio 
Crane Country Day School, Santa Barbara, Calif. McDonogh School, McDonogh, Maryland 

Emerson School for Boys, Exeter, N. H. Morristown School, Morristown, N. J. 

Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. Mora Central High School, Watsonville, Calif. 
Germantown Academy, Germantown, Pa. Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 

Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. Nichols School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Harvard School, North Hollywood, Calif. Pembroke-Country Day School, Kansas City, Mo. 
King School, Stamford, Conn. Riverdale Country School, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Kingswood School Cranbrook, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. St. Agnes Episcopal School, Alexandria, Va. 
Low-Heywood School, Stamford, Conn. The Thomas School, Rowayton, Conn. 


Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pa. 


Schools wishing to initiate a summer reading program may obtain information by writing to our 
Greenwich Center. 


Reading Programs By Appointment At Centers 





Students may enroll for the Developmental Reading Program on an appointment basis at any of 
the Baldridge Reading Services Centers shown below. 


Better Readers Are Better Learners 


BALDRIDGE READING SERVICES, INC. 


KENNETH P, BALDRIDGE, Director 
BERNARD A. MACDONALD, ASSISTANT DiRECTOR 
BROOKLINE BEVERLY HILLS 


Peter Bent Brigham, Supervisor 


1330 BEACON STREET 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


ASPINWALL 7-9525 


Roy G. Brown, Supervisor 


6908 W. OLYMPIC BOULEVARD 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


OLYMPIA 7-2635 











NEW YORK CITY GREENWICH SAN FRANCISCO 
Lyman G. Gilmore, Supervisor Sarah W. Holben, Supervisor Jobn L. Starkey, Supervisor 
45 WEST 57TH STREET 47 ARCH STREET 3522 GEARY BOULEVARD 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. GREENWICH, CONN. 


SAN FRANCISCO 18, CALIF, 


PLaza 90-1167 TOWNSEND 9-4987 SKYLINE 2-5560 




















TEXTS —= 
For the Student Whose Interest Is Equaled by His Capacity 


eachers from independent schools often ask us about texts 

that will challenge the mental agility of the users —- texts 
that will furnish fact, and stimulate reasoning power at the 
same time. In recent years, we have added significantly to our 
list of such titles with: 








Bartel: 
SELECTED SOURCE MATERIALS FOR COLLEGE RESEARCH PAPERS 


Acie covering a wide area of topics, each of these pamphlets makes conveniently 
available units of controlled source materials. | Students can draw sufficient material 

for a wide variety of research papers. Recent titles include: THE CHICAGO HAY- 
MARKET RIOT — ANARCHY ON TRIAL, MR. SPECTATOR’S LONDON, MODERN 
AMERICA THROUGH FOREIGN EYES. The works have validity in both English and 


History courses. 


The Amherst Series: 
PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


here are now thirty-two titles in this invaluable series: LINCOLN AND THE COMING 
OF THE CIVIL WAR is the latest. Each book constitutes a debate on an important 
problem in the development of the American people. The selections around each 


question bring out arguments both pro and con, and challenge the student to do his own 
thinking. 


Greenlaw: 
PROBLEMS IN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 


gee to the Amherst Series, each of these fascinating booklets takes up a separate 
uestion of politics or historiography. Twelve titles are now available in the series. 
The latest to be published are: THE VERSAILLES SETTLEMENT — WAS IT FORE- 


DOOMED TO FAILURE, and THE CORONATION OF CHARLEMAGNE — WHAT 
DID IT SIGNIFY? 


Weber: 
THE WESTERN TRADITION 


n unusual text for courses in the humanities. There is presented here under one cover 
A a comprehensive but judicious selection of classic, edited source materials that throw 
light on the most typical and significant circumstances of the ages that produced them. 

In addition to the hard-bound book, the work can be purchased in three separate paper- 
bound texts: FROM THE ANCIENT WORLD TO LOUIS XIV, FROM THE RENAIS- 
ie TO THE ATOMIC AGE, FROM THE ENLIGHTENMENT TO THE ATOMIC 


Woolley-Scott-Bracher: 
COLLEGE HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION, Sixth Edition 
manual for the use of English that performs an invaluable function as a student's reference 
text. This Sixth Edition contains direct statements of the most generally accepted 


current American usage. Based on the best modern linguistic principles, the book is 
aimed at the practical needs of the practicing writer. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 475 South Dean Street — Englewood, N. J. 
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Are your benefit plans keeping pace? 


Staff benefit plans help bring to educational em- 
ployment a degree of security not found in other 
professions. But these plans must keep pace with 
the times if your school is to compete successfully 
for competent men and women in the challenging 
years ahead. 


In the interest of education, TIAA has pioneered 
many new concepts in staff benefits during the past 
40 years. The CREF VARIABLE ANNUITY, the OPTI- 
MUM MAJOR MEDICAL plan, the LONG-TERM TOTAL 
DISABILITY program are notable examples of inno- 
vations serving to reinforce academic salaries in the 
drive to keep educational employment in the fore- 
front of American opportunity. 


TIAA Advisory Officers welcome the opportunity 





to keep you informed of the latest trends and devel- 
opments in benefit plans and to work with you in 
keeping your school’s program up to date. 


You can get TIAA’s latest publications on staff 
benefit planning by returning this coupon. 


TIAA-CREF U 
730 Third Avenae, New York 17, New York 


Please send benefit planning publications. 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 











JOHNNY IS 
LEARNING 
TO READ 








.... AND HIS SISTER TOO!! 


THEY ARE LEARNING 


@ To demand supporting evidence 
@ To logically evaluate evidence 
@ To distinguish fact from opinion 
and main idea from detail 
@ To be aware of unstated assumptions 


@ To read actively and critically in 
order that they may think creatively 


Johnny and his sister are developing an increasingly useful and accurate vocabulary .. . a 
heightened awareness of the role of language in the communication of ideas. 


Johnny and his sister are learning to read ... not to skim over their assignments or to run 
footraces with Shakespeare and Melville. 


Reading laboratory counselors believe that reading should be an actively intelligent conver- 
sation between student and author. 


Reading laboratory students look upon learning through reading as a natural process to be 
enjoyed, rather than a burdensome task to be avoided. 


Programs in advanced reading skills were conducted by the Reading Laboratory last fall on 
more than eighty college and preparatory school campi in the United States. 


Heads of schools who are anxious that the “Johnnies” in their charge become thoughtful, 
achieving readers should arrange for a consultative visit from a member of our staff. No 
obligation is entailed. 


For further information please write: THE READING LABORATORY 


500 FIFTH AVE. 2024 LOCUST STREET 2107 VAN NESS AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


20 LA ARCADA COURT, SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


A LIST OF CLIENT SCHOOLS IS AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 















AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 
N. Y. 


+ 
EIGHTY-THIRD YEAR 
of Private School Specialization 
+ 


AitsA W. FULTON 
FRANCES J. HILDT 

















She 
Dorothy Marder 
Teachers’ Agency 


Positions: 
Colleges - Universities 
Secondary Schools 
Public Schools 
Summer Schools 
Nursery Schools 
Overseas Schools 


* 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KING, Director 
516 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 36, N.Y. 


MUrray HiILt 2-2957 
A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 


in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 


MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


For Teachers 
in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











the 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN 
assures discerning and prompt attention to 
the requests from schools and colleges. The 
range of this service is from the university to 
the kindergarten level, for independent schools, 
colleges and universities, for any branch of 


instruction or administration. 


Mrs. Loutse TATRO 
Director 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 























STUDY IS HARD WORK 


by Witu1am H. Armstrone, Kent School 


The author’s philosophy is that study is hard 
work. The table of contents indicates the topics 
he discusses: 

1. Introduction 
2. The Desire to Learn 
3. Using the Tools 
4, Putting Ideas in Order 
5. Developing a Vocabulary 
6. Getting More from What You Read 
7. Written Work 
8. What Books Are 
9. Acquiring Skill in Study 
10. Interest and Motivation in Study 
11. Learning to Listen 
12. Taking Notes 
13. Reviewing for Tests and Examinations 
14, Taking Tests and Examinations 


167 pp.; Text Edition $2.25 (Available for 
quantity sale to schools and colleges only.) 


PEOPLES OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 


by JosepH Warp Swain, University of Illinois 
and W1iurAm H. ARMSTRONG 


An unusually readable one-volume survey. 
Published last summer, these are the first 
adoptions: 

Blair Academy, N. J. 

Casady School, Okla. 

Chadwick School, Calif. 

Choate School, Conn. 
Craftsbury School, Vt. 

Fairfield Country Day School, Conn. 
Hoosac School, N. Y. 

Kent School, Conn. 

Oldfield School, Md. 

Pine Cobble School, Mass. 

St. John’s School, N. J. 

St. John’s School, Texas 

St. Margaret’s School, N. Y. 
Tower Hill School, Del. 
Williston Academy, Mass. 
Woodstock Country School, Vt. 


plus many colleges and universities 
553 pp.; $6.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33d St, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 





professional guidance .. . 


. . . selective placement 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 


and 


COLLEGE BUREAU 


Com 


Teachers and administrators selectively 
screened for the individual needs of 
independent schools. 


30 E. 39th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


GABRIEL JAMES, Director 
OXford 7-4341 














MORRISTOWN SCHOOL 
Whippany Road 


Morristown, N. J. 


SUMMER DAY SESSION 
June 27 to August 6, 1960 
Coeducational 
All Academic Subjects 
Developmental Reading 
How To Study 
Typing 
We are prepared to review work with boys and 


girls from other schools who will be in our area 
during the summer. 


Write: Box 71 
Morristown, N., J. 


JEfferson 9-3032 














Here, where it all began... 


... the John F, Rich Company is still 
“promoting the general welfare” — providing 
time-tried fund-raising counsel and campaign 
direction for independent schools and other 
institutions. 


We look backward with pride on our 
contributions to the growth and prosperity 
of schools here and elsewhere. 








We look forward with enthusiasm to the 
many opportunities for service which lie ahead. 














JOHN F. RICH COMPANY 
3 PENN CENTER PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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TEXTS FOR TWELFTH-YEAR COURSES written by experienced and dedicated teachers 





FUNDAMENTALS OF MATHEMATICS By E. P. Vance, Oberlin College 


A unified treatment of the basic ideas of algebra, trigonometry, and analytic geometry, together with 
a substantial introduction to calculus. It offers the fundamentals of college nathemnties needed by any 
student, whether he wishes to continue in mathematics, the natural sciences, or engineering, or whether 
his interests lie in the social sciences or economics. 


468 pp, 150 illus, 1960 — $7.50 
ELEMENTS OF MODERN MATHEMATICS By Kennetu O. May, Carleton College 


An introductory textbook for college students, presenting the basic concepts and tools of modern 
mathematics. Topics treated include logic, elementary theory of sets, relations and functions, calculus, 


=r and statistical inference. A background of only high-school algebra and plane geometry is 
required, 


607 pp, 250 illus, 1959 — $7.50 
INTRODUCTORY CALCULUS By Donatp E. Ricumonp, Williams College 


Designed for a one-semester course in calculus, this text presupposes no knowledge of trigonometry or 
analytic geometry. It is eminently suited for use in conjunction with a one-semester course in finite 


mathematics or in statistics, offered to students with a background of three years of secondary-school 
mathematics. 


207 pp, 132 illus, 1959 — $6.75 
CALCULUS WITH ANALYTIC GEOMETRY By Downatp E. Ricumonp 


A text for a two- or three-semester course, which contains the material in the author's briefer book 
plus eight additional chapters. 


485 pp, 290 illus, 1959 — $8.75 








ADDISON-WESLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Reading, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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How A Modern Tuition Payment Program 
Meets Today’s Needs 


Today schools are feeling increasing pressure to put the payment of 
fees and tuition on a monthly basis. This need for an arrangement 
to pay out of income is, of course, a reflection of the fact that few 
parents have sufficient savings to see their children through school. 


The Tuition Plan’s 22 years of specialized experience in the field of 
tuition financing have produced a plan which works to the best 
advantage of both school and parent. Several hundred schools offer 
this service which is used by parents in all 50 states. Here are some 
major reasons why: 


1. The plan operates at no expense to the school, with the 
school receiving full fees as if the parent paid cash. The 
school has no liability as to parent’s ability to pay. The 
plan is flexible enough to handle any situation, at any 
time of year. 


2. The plan allows the parent to cover expenses of up to 4 
years on a single contract. Parents’ life insurance is in- 
cluded automatically on contracts covering more than 
one academic year. There is no credit investigation of 
parents. Tactful, helpful handling of parents in all 
contacts by The Tuition Plan insures retention of good 
will for the school. 


Won’t you consider adopting The Tuition Plan as a helpful part of 
your admissions program? We shall be pleased to send a complete 
descriptive brochure upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, Inc. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YorK 16, N. Y. 

















men’ 
The cost of the 


TUITION REFUND PLAN 


has been reduced 25% for 


Grade $8 and under 


THIRTY YEARS AGO we first offered the Tuition Refund Plan to schools and colleges. 
Ever since then the terms of the Plan have been made more and more liberal. 
Refunds during the last two years, for instance, have been computed from the 
fourth calendar day of absence instead of from the seventh day. 


During the last five-year period two factors have undergone a favorable 
change. (1) The popularity of the Plan has increased a hundredfold, thus spread- 
ing the risks over greater numbers. (2) While several new germs have appeared 
and the incidence of sickness remains about the same, the duration of the common 
infectious illnesses in the elementary grades has decreased, probably because 
of new drugs. 

Because of these changes we are now able to reduce the premium for Grades 
8 and below from 4% to 3%, making this the uniform rate for all grades up to, 
and including, the 12th. 


We believe that every careful parent will welcome this opportunity to protect 
his investment in education at this very low cost. 


EDUCATIONAL INSURANCE 


LW. 6. Jy War 


INCORPORATED 


¢° ° & i ; . 
€ ducational Snsurance a 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
625 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. - 10 South Tenth St., Richmond, Va. - Pierce Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

















